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THIS ODD WORLD 

How to stop 
a snorer! 


l : 

Fewer marriages will break up because 
of snoring if Franz Kobors from near 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen has his way. 
Franz loves to snore but he has invented 
an anti-snoring device which he calls 
Snore-Ex. He has applied for a patent, 
and the device has been registered as an 
untested model. 

Snore-Ex, the brainwave of tills 
old-age pensioner who wishes to end the 
"saw-rasping” under the sheets, is a very 
simple aid.. It is shaped like a headband 
with ,a raised section far back on the 
inside. 

i 

This hump presses uncomfortably on 
the back of. the head if die wearer sleeps 
pn his back. This is the intention, since 
the snorer, disturbed by tlte bump, will 
turn on his side and stop rasping -r and 
perhaps his exasperated wife: from 
cursing. 

Doctors say that people snore only 
when they lie on their backs because in 
this position the totally relaxed base of 
the tongue sinks back on tlie respiratory 
ducts, causing die dreaded snore. 

Hopes of banishing snores from 
bedrooms everywhere are slim, however, 
because tliirty per cent of people are 
believed to be “Individualist” snorers. Of 
an estimated ten million snorers In the 
; Federal Republic about 3,000 can snore 1 i 
on their sides, and full strength at that. f 
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Franz Kobcrs says friends and relatives 
have been testing his Snore-Ex for a year 
and more. Three wives are eternally in his 
debt, he says. The device cured their 
husbands of protected snoring. 

Franz liimsclf was exiled fur a time 
from the marriage bed because of his 
snores. With Snore-Ex he has been 
readmitted, a fact that obviously pleases 
Franz very much. 

The inventor of Snore-Ex is not the 
first to attempt to end snoring. Professor 
Knaus, famous for his calculations of the 
fertile days in the woman’s monthly 
cycle, suggested that snoring could be 
cured with an elastic band that pulls the 
chin up and prevents the ducts from 
being blocked. 

A Hamburg 1 doctor even went so far as 
to suggest that the snorer should be 
placed between cushions and sandbags, s6 
that he could not turn' bn his back. The 
most “brutal” method to curt snoring 
was devised by a Heidelberg 1 professor. H6 
advised snorers to drink coffee before 

going to bed, since people who don’t 

sleep don’t snore. . . 

(MUnchner Mflrkur, JO May 1969 ) 


Burial among 
the pharaohs 

A comfortable place of rest in the 
hereafter is offered by n 65-year-old 
Berliner - in the Egyptian desert. A grave 
there costs 2,300 Marks. 

The cost of transporting the body by 
air must also be paid. A (light from Berlin 
to Aswan costs 2,963 Marks, according to 
a prospectus which many doctors, travel 
agents and undertakers in West Berlin 
received recently. 

The brochure also advertises homes for 
the aged in Egypt. This “saves the cost 6f 
transporting the body.” A room in one of 
these homes, : with first-class facilities and 
air-conditioning, costs 800 to 1200 
Marks monthly. 

Making the offer more attractive, the 
brochure adds, “For elderly people who 
wish .to spend the evening of their lives in 
Egypt the ventilated graves are of special 
interest They are one of the advantages 


Fly me to 
the moon ! 


.i.i. 


Bookings for trips to die moon are 
coming in at a fast rate - about 120 in 
, coumr y already. These are people 
who are prepared to fly t0 the moon at 

for if" 1 ° Ppom,nity ' and 10 W dearly 

Panain, die American airline diat takes 
the bookings, is expecting greater demand 
for moon trips after the successful return 


of Apollo 10. Many bookings came in 
after the Apollo 8 flight. 

The Bavarians seem most moonstruck. 
Panam’s Munich agency lias accepted 54 
bookings. Sixteen people In Hamburg 
want to fly to the moon, and 26 bookings 
have come in from Hanover and 
Frankfurt. 

Only one person hi Bonn wants to set 
foot on die moon. Panam is at a loss to 
say, however, when the first civilian 
take-off for die moon can be expected, 

(Frankfurter Noue I'reasu, 29 May 1 969 ) 


of Egypt and are situated on 
hills on both sides of the Nile.” ** 

Waxing mystical, the brt c W 
• “Who hesitates? Death la??,- 
when the place or rest is made Kt t r 
rhe harmonious fulfilment of tQ * 
circle of life ami death. “ 

The condUioni f or [his fulfill-, 
especially favourable [ n , pi . „ 
strong desert sun reduces the L , 
infection, so that decomposition J- 
place with a full supply ol'pxygej.*' 

The cheapest graves - ; »‘the ; 
beneath a mound or clayi-V' 
decorated" - cost 2.300 m’X. 
includes the expense oi' lending then 

Graves, “dug into the stony ifc 
the earth, covered by slabs an</L 
cost about 5,000 Marks. Those ifo* 
to rest as comfortably at the AgaKhi- 
a mausoleum can have one for 10 fir 
250,000 Marks. ‘ 

• TIrt brochure is not a macahei; 
The graves are really for sale. 

' (Frankfurter Neuc Pressa, S Jum?' 

Letters deliverei 
efficiently even 
to the dead! 

Three inhabitants of RattelsdorfE 
the village priest a postcard wldfess 
out mg. Uv mischance it was addre&d) 
the priest who had died ten )ai 
previously. 

The postman knew what to i 
however. On his round he made a & 
detour and laid the card on the grand 
the deceased. 

(Hannover su lie Press*, 31 HiHJSii 
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When a newspaper ranks as one of'the'len be'pl in the world both 

sidnifiZn^ 98 ^^ US editorial contents assume ' international 
r T ^ C6 Frankfurt « Allgqmqlne fceitung has been 
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world. 280, °°° copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
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Reflections on Pompidou’s 
presidential victory 




* 
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The good will for Franco-Federal 1 Re- 
public cooperation voiced by the Federal 
government following Georges Pompi- 
dou’s election as President of France 
cannot disguise the fact that relations 
with France will remain cool for the time 
being. 

Tills is due less to differences of 
opinion on matters of present policy than 
to the blunt manner in which politicians 
in this country favoured Alain Polier, the 
loser in the Presendential run-off, rather 
than M. Pompidou, 

Franco-Federal Republic friendship 
will consequently at first be n mere 
formality for the new French President, a 
sine qua non rather than a programme. It 
will then bo up to the nowly-clcctcd 
German Federal government to add now 
personal and political notes to relations 
between the two countries. 

It con be assumed witli some degree of 
certainty that M. Pompidou will be un- 
able to continue General de Gaulle's 
style of government. During the election 
campaign he hinted that if elected he 
woulcj form a government in which the 
political centre was represented. ' 

This would amount to a liberalisation 
- one could almost say a demythologisa- 
tlon - of French politics. The prospects 
of an expansion of French policies would 
he greater than before; so would those of 
® expansion fo the Common Market. 
There would then be better prospects of 

Franco-Federal Republic coopera- 
tion. 
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Can President Pompidou maintain a 
policy of centre participation, though? 
Will the Gaullist majority accept a policy 
that in the long run would lead to 
parliamentary rale again? M. Pompi- 
dou has already made an attempt to 
distinguish between himself and his Gaull- 
ist followers. They are intended to remain 
liis followers but he does not propose to 
rubber-stamp their policies. This entirely 
tallies with the attitude of General de 
Gaulle, who was never a Gaullist. 

General de Gaulle saw the consent by 
plebiscite of the French people as his 
legitimation. The Gaullists were liis elec- 
tion aides, liis team, nothing more. His 
success in this outlook was due to liis 
aura of having been the saviour of France. 

President Pompfdou is not in the same 
situation. He lacks the charisma of solita- 
ry grandeur. He needs rational justifica- 
tion of his policies. • • 

There are many indications dial even 
if lie docs not choose to reintroduce 
parliamentarian ism into French political 
life lie may have to change the Gaullist 
movement into a genuine party with 
which he will identify hiniscir and for the 
fate of wliicii he will bo responsibly, 

. At ah events, then, M. Pompidou will 
have publicly to outline Ids policy con- 
cepts. In the election campaign he an- 


America is drawing the appropriate: 
conclusions from yoars of. outright con*, 
damnation of its Vietnam policy, and 
from the realisation that it cannot win 
the limited war it is waging in South-East 
Asia. 

. President Nixon’s announcement that 
American army units are to be withdrawn , 
from South Vietnam by the end. of 1970 
means that he intends to end tire war as 
soon as possible, even if he may not be 
able to keep to this deadline. , , 

• The East will register , tfre : pews with 
satisfaction and ypung revolutionaries 
w01. be jubilant There are reasons to, 
doubt whether public figures and officials, 
in the Free World, ranging from Washing- 
ton to Paris arid Tdkyo, 'who are also 
critical of thd White House's Vietnam 
policy are equally satisfied. - ■ " 

" It Is riot yet clear what the conse- 
quence^ of American withdrawal from 
Vietnam will be but the political landp 
cape in South-East Asia will, In the long 
run; uiidergo fundamental changes — and 
not only South-East Asia will be 'affected l 1 
• ,In many countries the announcement 
of America’s intention, to puli , out; o£ 
Vietnam hae given rise to fear that the 
United States will end all its commit- 



The play begins! 

(Cartoon: E. M. LaiigySildileutbchfi Zeitiinfi) 


nounced his intention of pursuing a more 
liberal economic policy. Yet an economic 
policy of tills kind calls for a considered 
programme of reform. 

The way tilings are the French govern- 
ment will continue to be compelled to 
puisue a long-term policy of austerity and 
controls, unless it devalues the franc soon 

and links . up more closely with tho 
Common Market. If Pompidou wants to 
devalue lie will have to reach a swift 
decision. . i 

Franc devaluation would at the sumo 
time represent a challange to Mils coun- 
try's monetary policy. In all probability it 
would also represent a challenge to Fran- 
co-Federal Republic friendship. - 

" It would certainly make's reform of 


Nixon pursues, 
peace in Vietnam 

I- . . • ... I‘| , • . I r . 

at all costs 

ments ip Asia, whether of if; ,o>yjr} fre? 
will or not, after.hpying shpwq jin' Viet r 
niun that it has an Achilies heel. 

This >vas. evident, at the last Seato 
confer eneqi pt w^ich delegatps were un* 
able in their uncertainty abpqt America’s 
future role to ; strike a balance between 
increased defence preparedness and open 
policies towards the communist world, 
They parted company still undecided r ! 

The, same anxiety , pbput afterwards 
overshadowed ^ ldlgisteria|. meeting pf 
tjie Asiap and Paqiflc Council, at the 
begbmtog of June iq. jCqwana,,near To) 
kyp. The. copncil, which aims at mutual 
econondp ties in tip East and ,South 
Pacific cflme no nearer to its target at the. 
mee ring because therp can be nq foreseeing 
deyelopiijents following , Apiericau iwith- 
drawfll^from §outh-Eart A^ia.) .. ,, 
Richard Nixon’s announqmeqt will 
increase, the indinatlon. in Asia .to place 
no trust In purely military alliances with 


French social policy easier and tills is a 
reform that M. Pompidou will not be able 
to avoid after the Con unu nisi s’ si lowing 
in the Presidential elections. 

The Communists may not have suc- 
ceeded in forging a popular [rout against 
Pompidou and Polier bill they did prove 
that thfy have recovered from their weak- 
ness over the lost couple of years. 

Unless Lite French government count- 
ers the rearranged French Communist 
Party with energetic social measures it 
will be liable to sustain injury from the 
left wing of the political spectrum and 
provide tho Kremlin with n possibility of 
intervening in French home affairs. 

Rudiger A Ihmim 

. (lmliiBtfloJtiirlcr, 21 June 1969) 


the West.-: His assurance that the United 
States will continue to support South 
Vietnam makes no difference. 

< . There will be little stopping the de- 
cline in confidence in American protec- 
tion. Not only a military but also a moral 
vacuum is developing and no one knows 
l}pw to fill it. . ... 

It is hard to see what prompted Presi- 
dent Nixon to make liis sensational an- 
nouncement at the present juncture. It 
can hardly, in .view of past experience, be, 
hope of Hanoi beiiig forthcoming at the 
Par^s Vietnam talks. 

He is probably nus taken should it be. 
that he .sees a silver lining jn . reports of 
faffing Yeltcong morale, pnd, large num-, 
bers of Red deserters., The .Communists, 
have means enough .qf re-establishing dis- 
cipline. 1 ’ 1 . ! ' ' • 

The only explanation that reniains is 
the Will to bring about peacp in, Sriutli, 
Vietnam regardless of the consequences. 
The world will have to adapt to thjs 
change here. and Vow. ft woqld be tpo 
e'asy to lament the negative consequences 
of disengagement ' after the Free World 
has refused t6 back the Americans in 
their bitterest hour. ■ Walter Beck 

(KJeler Nachrichton, 21 June 1969) 
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Paper-thin ideological unity maintained 
at world communist conference 
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In revolutionary red and every lan- 
guage under tlie sun slogans of proletarian 
unity blazed from the podium of die 
Kremlin's congress hall on the Tuesday 
evening before Communist Party leaders 
from 75 countries left for home. 

Their sunburnt faces looked relaxed 
and in good humour as the Bolshoi ballet 
danced to the strains of the Internation- 
ale. At that very moment great success 
was being proclaimed in t/ie final com- 
munique of the twelve-day conference of 
half the communist world. To what ex- 
tent was self-satisfaction the result of 
self-deception? 

It was known long before the confer- 
ence that Communists, both Russian and 
Chinese, are and will remain agreed on 
many international issues. A new basic 
policy document more than forty pages 
long that is now being hailed as a tre- 
mendous outcome was hardly needed. 

Admittedly, an additional paper-tiiin 
covering of ideological unity was created. 

It is broad enough and full enough of 
loopholes for most parties that prefer, or 
have no alternative but to side with 
Moscow rather than Peking to give It their 
approval. 

Who indeed would attach importance 
to the strict refusal to sign on the part of 
the sectarian Domiiu'ean CP or to the 
cordial but firm distance of the Cuban 
and Swedish observers, who represented 
the left and right wing of the Moscow 
gathering,? Even First Secretary Nlcolae 
Ceausescu of Rumaru'a with Jus heretical 
views felt able to accept the flexible 
formulae of the conference compromise. 

The attitude of the Italian and Austra- 
lian Communists, who in the end only 
approved a tlilrd of the document, is 
apparently of little Import in comparison 
with the impressive figure of nearly sixty 
of the 75 parties on pilgrimage to Mos- 
cow that accepted the long-discussed ba- 
sic document without the slightest objec- 
tion. 

A group of a further ten parties finally 
signed despite critical objections, which 


in part were taken into account. Thirty 
out of a final seventy amendments pro- 
posed by 24 parties are to be found in tlie 
final version. 

Yet impressive though the outward 
picnire may have been, carefully and 
lovingly as the differences were eventual- 
ly papered over, the ageing face of tlie 
International communist movement, scar- 
red by many a wound and distorted even 
since the break with China, was only too 
evident during die fortnight of tlie com- 
munist summit. 

The absence of five countries amputat- 
ed the international socialist system to 
wliich even Hungarian party leader Janos 
Kadar reckoned fourteen countries (in- 
cluding China, Albania and Yugoslavia) to 
belong. From the start all hopes were 
dashed that it might prove possible to 
forge genuine, not merely fragmentary 
unity of world communism again, let 
alone regain the general party line Walter 
Ulbricht's crown prince Erich Honecker 
had still proclaimed as the target at last 
year’s Budapest preparatory conference. 

The attempt to cover up tills dismal 
state of affairs would only have half 
succeeded if die restraint in dealing with 
absent friends demanded by many had 
been observed. This aim was achieved in 
the framing of die final documents, in 
which no one is attacked, not even the 
Clunese. 

In debate even Tito’s Yugoslavia, 
which a few weeks ago was still decried 
by many parties as a source of revisionist 
pestilence, came off lighdy. Critical refer- 
ences were phrased in such vague terms 
that everyone or no one could feel ! 
themselves meant. The contrast between i 
the document intended to deal with the 
main problems of die age and the actual 
course of conference dobate was all the 
more grotesque. | 

While the document does not seriously ] 
worry anyone, not even die ovil imperial- | 
ists with whom, when all Is said and done, 
the Kremlin is anxious to pursue a policy 


of coexistence. Discussion of the draft 
grew more and more heated from one day 
to the next in view of the Clunese 
challenge. Most speakers pounced on the 
traitorous fraternal party in the Far East 
a> avidly that they might have been 
intent on regaining their own ideological 
innocence in the struggle against Mao 
Tse-tung. 

First Secretary Leonid Brezlinev lit the 
blue touch paper of diese verbal fire- 
works and Chairman Mao added fuel to 
tlie fire by means of well-timed frontier 
incidents. The Soviet declaration on 
China of 13 June, swiftly distributed in 
all languages, lent the strife with Peking 
millenial proportions with its well-found- 
ed historical comments. 

It almost went unnoticed diat the 
conflict was a struggle between two great 
powers, both of wliich are communist-rul- 


DIEiffiZEiT 

WOCNtJUtlTWO 

Hlft KHIllC. WtlriCIIAIT, NAHM l UNfeXUUlM 


Warmer relations with Poland? 


Recent marked cordiality on the part 
of the Poles in welcoming representatives 
of the Federal Republic and Governing 
Mayor SchUtz of West Berlin, not to 
mention the response this welcome has 
given rise to in this country, has been 
almost worrying. 

Until Wladysiaw Gomulka’s speech 
; proposing an agreement between Bonn 
j Warsaw on the Oder-Neisse frontier 
along the lines of tlie agreement conclud- 
ed between East Berlin and Warsaw there 
appeared to be no the slightest prospect 
. of agreement between Warsaw and non- 
Communist Germany. 

6n ' 1 6 June the Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter, Stefan Jedrychowski, who is also a 
member of his party’s central cbnunittee, 
received Klabs SdhUtz, a member of the 
party council of this country’s Social 
Democratic Party, Governing Mayor of 
West Berlin and one-time' Secretary of 
State to Foreign Minister Willy Brandt! 


- ^ .. . ■ HI a cor- 

Democratic Party, Governing Mayor of atmosphere. 

West Berlin and one-time' Secretary; of ; ^ one k a great deal. Let it be 
State to Foreign Minister Willy Brandt! ... hoped that it is not already too much for 

Foreign Minister Jedrychowski did not * dinl vie * of reasona > )1 ® 

receive hi, guest in the office, of the 


_ ttiiaiyas oi me situation 

central committee but in the Foreign and “erase restraint in the intervening 
Ministry, When it is remebered how me- P eriod was addressed to no one in parti- 
ticulously the Poles distinguish between cuIar 811(1 no doubt so intended. 

** MWsti y of kb* diplomatically polished, ortho- 
SfEPt* 1 5* with this coun- dox .taped speech that ™ nonetheless 
Warsaw th “ nuan “ rich 1,1 “Hustons Dr Husak provided ma- 
The nmn ic' > ’ •_* ' a _ \ tet ^ enough for debate. He insisted that 
hosrt tll . eP ® Ush ** P art y had bad sufficient Reserves of 

SchOtzTn rWrSn i 6 l wdcomu « H «r Power to maintain socialism in Czecho- 
taahf ^ ^ “utortos this Slovakia and that the causes of the Czech 

P ' re P re!ant tittle more than crisis were the same after Auaust 19M a, 

ffiS;tbou, UrteSy - 11 War ” W “ ba “* *« beforeK™^ 

International lawyers and protocol ex- “ ” y *“”■ ' ,nnece!sa, >'- 

perts wffl alight on the discussions With , av Husak ’ s conclusions, he drily 
joy. For politicians On both sides it ought no ?7 were ,hat *0 Unking of national 
to be more important that they took a intern . at ional interests is fairly easy 
place, that views were exchanged and that an<3 J 811 fairly Actively be expressed in 
at least a nlimber of starting-points for ab fV act declaj ation but is more corn- 
further discussion were probed In a cor- Political practice. This com- 


ed. It suddenly seemed incontrovertible - 
and tit is was Leonid Brezhnev's in lent ion 
- that the national interest of the Soviet 
Union coincided with the international 
interests of the working-class movement 
and the belter pari of humanity. 

Few party leaders managed to escape 
this compulsion and criticise Peking in 
more moderate terms. Characteristically 
enough these fow included Nlcolac Ccau- 
sescu - nnd Gustav Husak. The one did 
so in order not to lose face as a “neutral,” 
the other because lie realised what Mr 
Brezhnev had either failed to realise or 
decided to risk In view of tlie threat from 
the Far East: that the door was thus wide 
open not only to anti-Cliinese criticism 
but also to criticism of any kind, which 
meant that the Czech issue could no 
longer bo kept in tlie background. 

Mr Brezhnev avoided mention of Czo- 
choslovakia and the five Warsaw Pact 
countries that had participated in the 
invasion took good care not to emphasise 
the issue. First Secretary Husak’s Platonic 
request to wait until the Czech CP pro- 
duced its own analysis of tlie situation 
and exercise restraint in the intervening 
period was addressed to no one in parti- 
cular and no doubt so intended. 

In his diplomatically polished, ortho- 
dox draped speech that was nonetheless 
rich in allusions Dr Husak provided ma- 
terial enough for debate. He insisted that, 
his party had had sufficient reserves of 
power to maintain socialism in Czecho- 
slovakia and that the causes of the Czech 
crisis were the same after August 1968 as 
they had been beforehand. Intervention, 
then, was, to say the least, unnecessary. 

Gustav Husak’s conclusions, he drily 
noted, were that the linking of national 
and international interests is fairly easv 

and nn.% _ rr ■ . . • • 


ment hfr the nail on the head as far as the 
entire Kremlin debate and its final paper 
declaration were concerned. 

This appeared to dawn on the very few 
parties that expressly welcomed the So- 
viet invasion. No one seemed eager td 


argue with the dozen or so parties 
bad equally expressly condemned* 
invasion. ^ 

Withdrawal to non-committal both 
mon ion s-sou nding unitary pluascofc 
was more convenient than specific 
ful Marxist analysis. Only th 0 jjj 
Australian, Belgian and Swiss Comr 
ists courageously abandoned the nr 
collection of muscum-piccc cliches ftr 
even such a self-willed man as 
Ceausescu of Rumania had resorted uj! 
reasons of tactical obscurantism. 

Enrico Berlingucr of Italy spoke t 
crisis of internationalism and appeal* 
frank dobate of all differences of op^ 
“particularly as no one believes use?, 
days when we proclaim our agreeing 
every tiling.” 

Without doubt the Kremlin debase 
franker than ever before, whether jut* 
tionally or not. The whole gamuttf 
communist interests, worries and hra 
came to tlie fore, but no answer u 
forthcoming to tlie question as lob 
strong or weak imperialism as the $ 
tome of every tiring evil in the world b 
become or whether and which SkJ 
Democrats are reasonable and where fit 
dividing line between avoidable ware! 
inevitable international class struggle la 

What the basic document lias to a 
about all these points is a collection a 
compromise formulas rather than l p 
nuinc basis for action. The publicity fc 
was given to the communist view offi 
world and the novelty that for the fa 
lime ever every citizen of the Sort 
Union has been able to read In /tor! 
what every one of the 75 parties, indid 
lug tlie opposition wing, had tosayiri 
so could see for himself what the staled 
proletarian internationalism is could well 
have repercussions. 

It will add to the prestigt 
parties i hat are prepared to co/lteinjto* 
reform and could rake the wind ouicf 
doctrinaire Communists’ sails. It could do 
so once unorthodox opinions are b 
longer rated as heresy bin us a step on tbt j 
road to a new state international clan 1 
struggle lies. ilamjakob Stehle j 

(tin: 2 KIT, 20 Juno 1945] 
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B 17 JUNE 

Reunification must remain the supreme 
aim of Bonn’s policies 


Sixteen years ago today a procession 
of building workers from Stalinallec in 
East Berlin to tlie House of Ministries in 
the centre of tlie city in support of 
demands for reasonable work norms 
marked tlie beginning of a wave of 
protest in the GDR against a political 
system that oppressed the general public. 

What at first was a peaceful demon- 
stration developed into an uprising that 
quickly spread over large areas of tlie 
Soviet Zone and cost many victims. The 
struggle against the regime lasted only a 
fow days. Soviet armoured brigades 
moved in, just as they were to in Buda- 
pest in 1956 and in Prague in 1968. 

In this country 17 June was declared a 
public holiday as an expression of power- 
less anger and genuine sorrow. Nowadays 
the facts of tlie 1953 uprising are hardly 
recalled by many people. It lias become a 
day off work like many others. 

The after-taste of a bank holiday is not 
the fault of the general public but mainly 
that of those who have misused 17 June, 
German Unity Day, to deliver cl i cite - 
ridden speeches and bombastic political 
lyrics. It is now evident that the tragic 
events on June 1953 brought tlie country 
not one step nearer reunification. 

Tills is not to decry tlie sacrifices made 
by tlie people of tlie Soviet Zone. It is 
merely to state a sober political fact. In 
in present form German Unity Day will 
continue to be of no service to the idea of 
reunification. 

Years ago the Council for Germany 
Indivisible raised the issue of whether 17 
June was to remain a day of thoughtless- 
ness or to gain new meaning. In all-day 
session the Bundestag is today trying to 
bring tills about. 

Tlie Chancellor is to deliver a state of 
the nation address and the Bundestag and 
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Demonstrating workers at the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin on 17 June 1953 

(Photo: Archlv/LundosblldsteHa Berlin) 


the Federal government arc so to demon- 
strate that the Germans remain one na- 
tion in tills country's consciousness 
despite the frontier that runs tliraugh tlie 
middlo of tlie country and tlie ardour 
with wliich the powers that be In Enst 
Berlin deny the assertion. 

Reunification of the German people 
must remain the supreme aim of this 
country’s policies. Many errors have been 
made in tills respect over tlio last decade 
nnd a half. The day or remembrance 
could regain new significance if it were 
used to recall the uprising nnd its victims 
and develop and jointly formulate ideas 
as to what can be done witii the aid of all 
politically relevant forces. 


The Bundestag functioned as usual on 17 June, the 
Day of German Unity. Chancellor Kiesinger addressed 
the Bundestag on the state of the nation in a divided 
Germany. The following are selected passages from 
the Chancellor's speech. 


The fundamental political orders in 
T 6 parts of Germany today differ in 
Jhelr structures and aims more than ever. 
Our Basic Law which became effective 
Jwenty years ago created a free democrat- 
? ^ social State based on the rule of 
It has made human dignity and 
human freedom the highest principle for 
jjy governmental action and embodied 
Uem 1,1 basic rights, the essence of which 
fte legislator cannot encroach upon, 
to Basic Law enabled a vigorous social 
governmental system to develop here 
has secured for every citizen a life 
freedom and for the nation propserity 
883 social justice. 

In contrast to this, developments so 
81 in the other part of Germany, and 
JJjfckDy the new constitution of the 
DR 1 of April 1968, leaves no room for 
to existence of a free and social com- 
munity... 

tho!? 8 S * l0u ^ Blve food for thought to 
r* 8 a Ppeasera and euphendsts among us 
advocating recognition of the 

Naturally, we are confronted with the 


fact that on tlie other side 17 million 
people are governed by rulers that they 
have not freely elected, and must obey 
laws they have not freely approved of. 
But these 17 million citizens do not 
regard themselves as a nation forming a 
separate state as is obviously the case 
with the people of Eastern Europe. And 
this is precisely the basic difference bet- 
ween tiiem and the nations of the (< sodal- 
ist (amp”. Thus what is missing is not 
only their approval of the regime and of 
the “constitution’' imposed on them, but 
also their approval of the mere existence 
of a so-called second German state... 

On seeing our own efforts to promote 
contacts with the other part of Germany, 
some foreigners may ask why we want to 
prevent other countries from doing what 
we ourselves are trying to do. But the 
contacts we seek are aimed at neither de 
facto nor de jure recognition. The pur- 
pose of these contacts is to mitigate the 
hardships which division brings for our 
nation and to preserve the unity of the 
German people In spite of that division. 
Recognition, however, implies just the 


Reunification will not come about as a 
result of revolutionary emotion nor will it 
take Lho form of the 1938 Anschluss, In 
political terms it con only come about by 
means of rapprochement and balancing of 
interests. 

Tills will be a long path on which the 
interests of the great powers and those of 
the Gorman people will not always coin- 
cide. This too soberly be borne in mind. 
Active [»aco policy is the only construc- 
tive way of promoting restoration of 
nnliunal unity. Despite tlie setbacks and 
disappointments experienced and to be 
expected there is no alternative. 

Wolfgang Feclmcr 

(Hannovprsche Prouse, 17 Juno 1969) 


opposite. The rulers In tho other part of 
Germany leave no doubt as to this - 
recognition is intended to widen tlie gap... 

No tiling tliat has occurod since the last 
Report on tho State of tlio Nation can 
change tlie foreign policy and the policy 
witii regard to Germany initiated by the 
Federal Government. Tlie principles of 
that policy therefore remain unchanged: 
Openness, readiness for understanding 
and renunciation of the use of force, 
without gMng up our rights ... 

From the outset, the German people 
in the Federal Republic has set its hope 
not only on the rebuilding of Its own 
existence as a state and on the restoration 
of German unity. As stated in the Basic 
Law, It wanted to serve peace in the 
world as an equal partner in a united 
Europe. Today, after twenty years of 
sometimes successful, often disappointing 
development this determination has not 
weakened as is shown by all public 
opinion polls. As a vigorous people, as a 
solidly built state, we understand ourselv- 
es as part of an emerging European 
community which derives Its own 
strength from the combined vigour of its 
members. Our peopleiealises:Only a united 
Europe can prevent others to determine 
the fate of her peoples, only a united 
Europe will be able to take part In 
framing the future of our world... 


Chancellor Kiesinger 
addresses Bundestag 
on Unity Day 

Tlie situation in Germany has grown 
more rigid. Tltis country’s policy on tlie 
German Question is correspondingly 
tougher. Tltis is one of tlie conclusions 
that must be drawn from Cliancciior 
Kiesinger’s 17 June state of the nation 
address to tlie Bundestag. A report on the 
state of tlie German people cannot nowa- 
days be based on production figures or 
positions in the world trading stakes. 

Dr Kiesingor accordingly deliberately 
avoided mentioning that this country is 
an economic giant and a political dwarf. 
The content and yardsticks of his analysis 
were based on the fact that we remain a 
divided people, a reality tliat makes it 
impossible to liarbour illusions and view 
the world tiirough rose-tinted spectacles. 

Even though the Chancellor did not 
state that the government's German po- 
licy has proved a failure lie was unable to 
outline an alternative. Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt evidently saw no solution 
either at the moment, commenting tliat 
we alone no longer have tlie power to 
cope with divirion. 

Recognition is no way out of tltis dead 
end. It would only widen division and 
acknowledge an injustice to be just. Talk 
of possibly coining to terms with East 
Berlin ant any level short of full recogni- 
tion should at long last stop in view of 
Hen Ulbricht’s reactions to Bonn’s pro- 
posals. 

Walter Ulbricht is not interested In 
points the two parts of Germany have in 
common. Nor is Moscow. He orders Ills 
troops to shoot at refugees on the bordor 
between tlie two parts of Germany and 
he sent troops into Czechoslovakia too. 



Chancellor jQesinger addressing the 
Bundestag on 17 June (Photo: dpa) 

Yet both parts of Germany must play a 
part in relaxation of tension in Europe. 

The virtually hopeless situation this 
country is In as regards the German 
Question is riot the result of Bonn not 
having tried hard enough or made specific 
proposals. In future Herr Ulbricht will 
haVe to be ignored more. Reunification 
cannot be brought about with him, only 
against his will. He will hear nothing at all 
of, for instance, easier travel between the 
two parts of the country. 

HansLeymatm 

(Kiefer Nschrlchlea, 19 June 1969) 
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Statute of limitations dilemma 

COALITION PARTIES COME TO AGREEMENT 


So met] ling out of the ordinary has 
luippened. Against die will (or perhaps ill 
will) of most people in this country and 
what is more with the country half-way 
and wholeheartedly engaged in a general 
election campaign the Bonn Grand Coali- 
tion of Christian and Social Democrats 
has found a way out of the undergrowth 
of the statute of limitations that can be 
taken with an easy conscience. 

Whether, after the first reading of die 
three different Bills before the Bundestag, 
preference la given to the general aboli- 
tion of a lapse of crimes of murder after a 
certain period of time as foreseen by the 
Federal government or the parliamentary 
parties, as was to be hoped and expected, 
agroe to the unanimous recommendation 
of lengthening the period during which 
the statute does not apply from twenty 
to thirty years is of secondary importance 
in comparison with the decision not to 
allow the period during whichNazl mur- 
der crimes can be prosecuted to expire at 
the end of this year. 

In either case the effect is the same. 
The crimes that made the history of this 
country responsible for the deaths of 
millions of innocent people will not 
become no longer punishable by law. By 
3 979, assuming the period during which 
crimes of murder can still be prosecuted 
is extended by a further ten years, all 
major cases will have beep brought to 
light or else the problem of the guilty 
parties will have been solved by the 
normal processes of ageing. 

- It may, of course, be argued that 
cripips for which, life imprisonment is the 
punishment general abolition of the sta- 
tute of limitations would be both more 
appropriate and more just. Thirty years 
after a murder guilty parties discovered 
too late may got off scot-free while others 
who were “unlucky 11 enough to be found 
oiit earlier spend the remainder of their 
lives behind bars. 

Yet it cniv be asserted with equal 
justification that the application of the 
statute of limitations even in the case of 
murder is in accord with legal traditions 
in rids country. 

Should tho second of the two solu- 
tions prove to be the basis of agreement it 
wfll of course unquestionably have been a 
compromise but it would be meaningless 
tp talk of a rotten one. Either way it will 


no longer be possible to talk in terms of 
this country having failed politically, mo- 
rally or legally in the face of a virtually 
insoluble problem. The Bundestag should 
not hesitate to approve one or other of 
the two Bills without delay. 

it would be most superfluous for one 
or other of the protagonists in the Grand 
Coalition to worry at this stage who has 


triumphed over whom. When all is said 
and done, there could be malicious specu- 
lation as to what decided the issue: 
common sense or frank coincidence in 
the form of a regrettable legal mishap. 

No Illusions should be harboured. The 
introduction of the new § 50, section 2 
of the penal code, together with its 
Implications for the statute of limitations 
on accessaries after the fact of murder 
(implications overlooked by ail leading 
legal specialists in the country) and parti- 
cularly the interpretation made by the 
Federal Supreme Court, has been The 
dens ex rnchlna that has helped to bring 
the tragedy of the statute of limitations 


to a fairly satisfactory solution. Christian 
Democratic and Christian Social Union 
politicians who up till this point had 
blocked the proceedings with their de- 
mands for a differentiation that could not 
fail to mean a limitation in the number of 
cases tried found the ground swept from 
beneath their feet. A West Berlin court 
ruling has now had the required effect. 

If trials of Nazi crimes are now viewed 
merely from the viewpoint of legal prac- 
tice the only question that remains is who 
on earth can still be brought to brook and 
whether or not the data ought to be 
i landed straight over to the arcliivcs from 
which history is compiled. 

To go into this aspect in detail, how- 
ever, would be to deal with a multitude 
of sins. There is no such tiling as justice 
for all, both the accused and the plaintiff, 
without doubt or uncertainty and in 
every single instance. Let alone the fact 
that the legal system can only provide a 
modest answer to the injustice connected 
with the thousand-year Reich. 

The lawmakers In Bonn in the final 
analysis could only make an honest at- 
tempt to assume responsibility for a 
decision on the statute of limitations. 
After a great deal of iffing and butting 
they have finally done so, and it would be 
unfair to give all the credit to coincidcn- 


Therc was, for instance, the 
determination of Gustav Heinemann^J 
did not falter and yield in his will to 
justice done even when all seemed L 
There was the tactical skill of the preser 
Minister of Justice, Horst Eltmke, t 
gether with the loyalty to pVtociplnj 
the argument about differentiation ft, 
look him via the Ihuulcsrat, the 
Republic's upper house, the Chancy 
and (he Cabinet hack to the coalifc, 
parties in an attempt to solve this^ 
tious problem. 

Nor must Agriculture Minister | 
maiui Hbeherl, the wily Bavarian Jf, 
forgotten. He is the man who ■worked: 
the final compromise proposal, Oret-J; 
tice Minister Richard Jaeger who, to 4 
surprise of many of his upponenu, rai- 
ded the right note in the Bundesagt 
behalf of his parliamentary party. 

Opponents of the coalition comp* 
mise kept quiet and they did well lol 
so. They would be well advised lor; 
with the majority in the final diw: 
Tliis would make a decision tliat rep 
sents a gain in popularity for no® 
party in particular more convincing bs: 
at home and abroad. 

Many people in tliis country who to 
heard and seen more than enough of th 
past even though they may not have bp: 
able to digest it inwardly should oh 
overlook the fact that the Bundestag's*.' 
least in the process of marking a fri 
deadline on the crucial legal aspect. 

Oskar Fvhreiibxb 

(ST U1 THAU l UK /.1 11 UNCi, 12 June Wl 


Legislators make a step towards coming 
to acceptable terms with the past 


The latest parliamentary treatment of 
the government Bill to abolish the statute 
of limitations in respect of murder and 
genocide represents a promising step in 
the direction of finally dealing with tliis 
vexatious problem. 

,Thc controversial issue of tho pro- 
secution of Nazi crimes of violence after 
the end of this year has occupied parlia- 
ment and the general public too long, 
creating tension in domestic politics in 
the process, „ . 

At long last it is probable to die extent 
of certainly that after the first reading of 
the government and coalition party Bills 


Offences against state security 

Almost unanimously the Bundestag blic's upper house, agrees with the Bun- 
has decided to Introduce a second legal destag In principle but would prefer a 
instance for proceedings on offences different wording, 
against state security legulitloniL In fu- 




to abolish or lengthen die period prior to 
the application of the statute of limita- 
tions on murder and genocide a Bill will 
be passed that will enable the agents of 
the law who uncover further culprits on 
or after 31 December 1969 to bring them 
to book. 

The pressure of time on government 
and parliament in dealing with tho issue 
and the compulsion to deal with one of 
die outstanding questions the Grand Coa- 
lidon set out to resolve are but minor 
reasons why agreement has been reached. 

It has come to be realised that it 
would be neither legally nor politically, 
still less morally advocable for tills coun- 
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No amendment to tlte Wage Agree- 
ments Act Is envisaged by the Bundestag 
during the remaining life of the present 
parliament. Running-board drivers, an 
epithet used to describe non-union em- 
ployees who benefit from wage and other 
agreements negotiated between the uni- 
ons and the employers, can rest assured 
that they will continue to be at no 
disadvantage for the time being. 

There are, however, signs that the next 
Bundestag may seek to draw a distinction 
between union and non-union workers in 
certain sectors of wage and other agree- 
ments. 

In connection with the passage of an 
amendment to the Protection from Noti- 
ce (Employment) Act the Bundestag may 
call on the Federal government to con- 
tinue its efforts to consolidate and deve- 
lop labour legislation In close cooperation 
with the two sides of industry. 

Above all the problems that have 
developed in recent years as a result of 
case law on wage agreements are to be 
considered and where necessary legisla- 
tion proposed. 

Helmut Schmidt, chairman of the So- 
cial Democratic parliamentary party, 
made it clear at the conference of 1G Bau, 
the building workers union, that reform 
initiatives on the Wage, Agreements Act. 
now more than twenty years old, can be 
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countless Bundestag debates in which 
opponents and advocates of the statue of 
I imitations have discussed the pros and 
cons seriously ami passionately. 

At long last the government and ih. 
putties represented in the ruling coallticnj 
have plainly staled their views and mai' 
the recent debate an impressive pica os: 
beludf on the obligation to proscow 
Nazi crimes of violence in future too. 

As Justice Minister llorst Elunkem 
phasised lu his fundamental address, it i 
not a question of the little man, the mo 
who himself became a victim of an injtfi 
system. It Is not a matter of prosecuiiH 
political failure but purely and simply 
one of punishing criminal acts commit^ 
during the Nazi period. 

Past and present trials of Nazi cri^ 
nals that spell out the facts for all \ 
are prepared to listen tell a shattering!* j 
of incomprehensible bestiality. In v* 1 ® j 
the shocking evidence presonted d*yw , 
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instance for proceedings on offences different wording. ^ty twenty years being the tho shocking evidence presonted d*y ^ 

against state security rtguUaohs/ln fu- "Xix^dii’to riie verrion wriod, cri- . d 8 y . the .feeling, still hi evidence if** 

ture the Supreme Courts of the states are u* Bundestag court cases oi nattara rf* ° f ft? 06 0811 P rosecuted and *o the general public, that tho Nazi trials^ 
tot .0 deal w i,h cases of this kind and state securi* are a FeSl ^ S’” With pteple e ">barra«h, B and represent washinjdW 
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fS ly : t**” t <Mt Wltluafter years of ' £££»*** ° * * eXC °P UoMl * Pushed bf law here 4T P ™£et is made u " mislak “ bly * 

lamentation. As a matter of principle. 1 amply made likely by the announcement r j do 

there are to be no offences under criminal , This i* a florin In a tea cup. Even so, of the ludwigsburg Central Office for Lel il be. hoped that a prompt decw 

law on which only . one pqurt can pass ^ie Buridesiat voted uhihlmb'usly Irifa- combating Nazi crimes that the unear. ^applicability of rite statute 

judgment, * judgment against, which there* of the first reading of this amend- thing of hew complexes after 1969 is a imitations to Nazi crimes of violence 

can be no appeal. , merrt - can only be helped ihat commo'n prospect that' must be taken into armiih* ■ 1 to a final conclusion this laments® 

But this change is far From home and serial Will prfevaa-over’ principie^ i limitation or haniUmfi.^ i ciiapler of coining to terms with the P* 5 
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state security are a Federal affair, part of . 
which Is delegated to the slates. The 
states would like the BUI to read so that 
they are made responsible in principle for 
all Initial legal proceedings, including 
those on matters of state security, and 
permitting the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions to prosecute and the Federal Pre- 


urgency since the 1962 Spiegel affair has w ** 

finally been dealt wltliafL years of * ‘° ?” don eX “ pUonal ^ 

lamentation.. As a matter of principle . ■_ 1 

there are to be no offences under criminal , This is a storiri In a tea cup. Even so, 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


No immediate amendments toWage 
Agreements Act expected 


expected independently of Federal 
government proposals. 

Maintenance and continued eypansion 
of the govern men t interference-free sec- 
tor in which tli two sides of industry may 
reach agreemtns was, Herr Schmidt no- 
ted, a likely key sector of parliamentary 
activity during die life of the forthcoming 
Bundestag. Legislation would be passed 
to clear the conscience, of the Federal 
Labour Court, 

The crux of the debate is the decision 
made by the highest body of the Federal 
Labour Court in November 1967 with 
specific - reference to the law as it at 
present stands. It follows from die court's 
rilling that parties to wage agreements 
may not ma|ce agreements that have 
repercussions to outsiders. 

In the opinion of the Federal Labour 
Court the employers and die trade unions 
are not allowed to agree to additional 
holiday money for all employees but 
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slightly more for union members, as 
proposed by IG TextU, the clothing and 
textile workers union. 

The Wage Agreements Act contains no 
bar on employees who derive tlte benefits 
of trade union policies without paying for 
them. There is no regulation allowing for 
offsetting the cost of wage agreements 
not met by non-orgatiised labour. 

Tlte judges acknowledged that a cer- 
tain contribution by the outsiders could 
perhaps be viewed as right and just but in 
View of wage agreements law and the 
constitutional right not to belong to a 
trade union they felt it was not in order 
to develop the law still further. This, they 
pointed out. was up. to the lawmakers. 

Ilcrr Spemer, chairman of IG Buu, 


No discord at building workers union 
Wiesbaden conference 


There was no sign of the controversy 
flat marks other tride union conferences 
« Wiesbaden. IG Bau, the building wor- 
kers union, the riiird-hirgcst in the Fede- 
ral Republic Trade Union Confederation 
with more than half a million members, 
evidently felt qilite happy with the role 
of “good boy” it played at its oightll 
couforcncc. There was no discord and no 
icy breeze that might have worried em- 
ployers or politicians. 

At times it almost seemed ns though 
the conference was a peaceful family 
gathering. Ycl to start with ihoro was tui 



W r - 

unen in public is hard to credit, 

How many more limes must it be 
that it is a question of murderers. n ° 1 * 
political failures and subordinates, a q#* 
tion of justice and not one of perpc' tt ' • 
a ting guilt complexes for all time- ^ j 
latest Bundestag debate on the statute® j 
limitations made this unniistakeobly d** 1 
yet again. 

Let it be hoped that a prompt decis^o 
on the inapplicability of tire su»t uie ^ 
limitations to Nazi crimes of violence ij™ 
bring to a final conclusion ihjs lament*®* 
chapter of coming to terms with the 

CMLaitkau . ; 



Rudolf Spemer 

, ' t ' ' (Photo: dps) 

Jit of surprise as the executive canie in 
' or attack during discussion of the annual 
report, 

. This criticism, however, came from a 
^tain qiiarter. It. was voiced mainly by 
Ambers of rive Federal Republic Com- 
Jflunist Party. Newly-elected . chairman 
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“In our union anyone can hold his 
own political views," Sportier said. “But 
wc caimot allow brothers who have no 
opportunity of bringing influence to bear 
In political life to use our trade union ns a 
base for pushing through tlicir political 
Ideas." 

As unrealistic ns it is to feur that the 
Communists might take over the building 
workers* union, there can be no doubt 
that no other union will lend the Social 
Democrats more support in the present 
general election campaign than IG Ban. 

Karl Sciiiller’s economic policy was prai- 
sed in no uncertain terms at Wiesbaden ‘ In 1910 the chairman of the German 
and any criticism of it was swiftly and Building Workers’ Association bought' a 
effectively blunted. . small chairman’s bell 'with his own mo- 
lt came as something of a surprise, ori Was {0 symbolise a fresh start. The 

the other hand, that IG Bau deeded of its buUding workers had just ended an ex- 

own accord not to foster contacts with Pf nslve eiglit-week lockout that had bled 

the Eastern Bloc as there was no point in l ." e organ isallon t0 ,ts ‘ ast * 
so doing. The budding worker? were . The bell survived the trials of' the times 
evidently contradicting the. Trade Union and in 1957 was given to Georg Leber as 
Confederation’s Munifch resolutions to he set about launching a new era in trade 
resume contacts with the Eastern Bloc union policies. At the v Wiesbaden, eonfe- 
broken off at the time of tli$ Invasion of rence of IG Bau, the bunding workers.* 
Czechoslovakia. union, Georg Leber officially resigned as 

It Is reported that this decision by the general ■ secretary, an appointment in 
Wiesbaden conference is to be debated in which he had last 'been confirmed at die 
detail by the new confederation execu- 1966 Bremen conference. ■ 
rive. He gave the bell to the ’ man he 

The rough notes that occasionally recommended to delegate s as lils succes* 
sounded at Wiesbaden, tones of voice that sor: Rudolf Sperrier, Who was elected by 
are . common enough on site, did not hide an overwhelming majority too. The bell, 
the fact that a majority of delegates Herr Leber commented, Is to call to order 
agreed with their new general secretary but also- to sound the alarm should 
on all important issues. 1 . 1 ■ . . democracy in this country be endangered 

j ‘ Rudoif Sperrier is prepared logically to a S ain -‘ ; ' . 1 

pursue the cooperation with the employ- Georg Leber’s understanding bf demb- 
er$ commenced by his predecessor, Ceofg cracy Is exactly, as it should be. H^sees it 
Leber. Partnership does dot preclude as the maintenance of freedom ?;bhd‘s 
tough lobbying and 1 there can .be , no; oWnjand that of others. It is i principally 
on the other hand, tliat IG Bad motivated' by th6 ‘determination to fe- 


wlU not shun trade disputes should the 
need arise. 

So fur. admittedly, building workers 
have not done badly as a result of the soft 
approach, but despite the succoss that has 
been achieved complete satisfaction is not 
yet in sight. IG Buu hopes to bring it 
about over the next three years. 

The buUding workers’ approach is not 
bn eflsy one and not uniil afterwards will 
it be cloar whether or not partnership 
pays better thaii industrial struggle. 

Hans Falkenberg 

(NKUP. RUHlt 7.Ht UN(i, 12 June I46«) 


emphasised in his speech to union dele- 
gates that without fresh legislation labour 
courts are not in a position to pass 
judgments that conform to today's view 
of society. 

Fresh legal bases for labour arbitration 
should, in the trade unions' view, at the 
very least maker possible the operation of 
institutions jointly agreed by the employ- 
ers and die trade unions in such a way 
that outsiders are not in a position to 
laugh up their sleeves. 

Limitations 


. One requirement' is for wage agree- 
ments to be declared only partially gene- 
rally valid by the Ministry of Labour 
should the two sides of industry agree to 
make the appropriate application, hi this 
way, for instance, outsider employers 
could be included in joint schemesfa holi- 
day fund, for instance) without outsider 
employees standing to benefit, or indeed 
vice-versa. 

Distinctions of this kind, are, of course, 
first and foremost intended to induce 
lion-organised labour to join trade unions, 
or at least to convey the impression that 
not joining involves no financial advant- 
age. 

Many employers lake a dim view or 
this aim as ii would involve differentia- 
ting between employees on tiic basis of 
their union membership, something ma- 
nagement would like to avoid. IG Tcxtil, 
incidentally, has sub milted the ruling of 
the Federal Labour Court to the Federal 
Constitutional Court. The court's deci- 
sion as to whether the ban on a discrimi- 
natory agreement is constitutional or not 
will be of considerable significance. 

(SUddtfiiUchtf Zirilung, 1 1 June I9A9) 


Building workers bell handed on 


(Lbbecltsr Nuhiivlilen, 12 fen* 


R udolf Sperner gave 1 the CoiWihunists an tough Ibbbylng and 1 there can , be 1 no 
unmistakeablc thumbs-down: " doubt, on the other hand, that IG Bail 


is me maintenance oi i re worn r. one s 
3Wn ;and that of others. It is prlnblpaLly 
motivated' by tli6 'determination to i l e- 




spect the rights of others apd to seek to 
balance interests by way of compromise. 

From, tliis basis, on which Georg Leber 
has not.only talked but also acted, he has 
become a politician whose aciiievcmeiits 
may perhaps not appear in their true light 
until examined by future historians.,. In 
Rudolf Sperner he lips found an intellk 
gent successor. . 

. During the two and a half, years In 
which Sperner has stood in fpr. Leber, 
who, since December 1966 jias.been Mi- 
nister -of. Transport in Bonn, he lias 
emerge from the, shadow of his predeces- 
sor and shown personality of hi$ own. He 
has promised | to continue, Georg Leber’s 
policies with the latest means. ; ., . 

*!• Observers of the progress of this trade 
union who have from the start taken an 
objective, benevolent, encouraging but 
critical, view of IG, Bau, will, see continui- 
ty in this change . arid with if the prospect 
of freedom, in an evolutionary process of 
development. (Handelsblatt, i 0 June 1 96V) 
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Writers establish association 


"Writers have power if they united and 
form a strong association." With these 
optimistic words Dieter Lattmann laun- 
ched the Association of Federal Republic 
Writers, founded in Cologne on his initia- 
tive. 

Thus, for tiie first time in twenty-five 
years authors, translators, journalists and 
critics have a central organisation to 
represent their rights and interests. At the 
last annual general meeting, delegates of 
the thirteen regional writers' associations 
decided unanimously in favour of foun- 
ding a central union. 

At the same time it was decided to 
disband the former, normally national 
organisation 

At the same time Lt was decided to 
disband the former, nominally national 
organisation individuality and have not 
been interested in solidarity even with 
less talented colleagues. 

lt seems that the time is past when 
authors viewed the well organised, active 
writers' associations in other countries 
with a certain amount of shame. The 
founders of the Association of Federal 
Republic Writers realise that it is not 



Heinrich Boll 

enough to replace an old organisation by 
a new one. Poets need a lobby in Bonn if 
they do not went to meet a '‘palaeonto- 
logical end” - as the “dinosaurs of the 
cybemetio era.” - < 

Lattmann appealed for moderation 
and objectivity: "No solemn ceremony 
and no chamber music.” He also asked 
the literary elite to show tolerance to- 
wards the average writer and to display 
human consideration. ' 

."Discussing a writers' association 
means talking about very practical, very 
political matters. If means talking about 
the things which affect all authors arid for 
this reason matters on which there id 
likely to be disagreement should not be 
discussed for the time being. Nothing will 
be achieved unless those involved ■ are 
determined to be objective.” • 

The founding dommitiee with Dieter 
Lattmann as chief spokesman and Helkut 
M. Braem, ThaddSus Troll, IngeborgDr* 


DIE® WELT 


UNMKXNOIOI TAOIMtn/W W* OIUTSCHIANO 


witz and Eberhard Horst as deputies lias 
already fonnulated a comprehensive pro- 
gramme. 

Their demands include a social enquiry 
into the position of writers in the Federal 
Republic, suitable provisions for old-age 
pensions tlirough a one-per-cent supple- 
mentary copyright fee on ail unprotected 
works, the abolition of Paragraph 46 of 
the Copyright Law which states that all 
contributions to scliool textbooks should 
be unpaid, intervention against the Stock- 
holm Protocol and in favour of cultural 
development aid at tlie expense of 
authors, and fees for lending copyright 
works by public libraries, as in Sweden 
where an author receives approximately 
five Pfennigs each time a book is bor- 
rowed. 

In 1968 the Swedish writers' associa- 
tion received 34 million kronor from 
public libraries. At present negotiations 
are underway for concluding an agree- 
ment between authors and libraries, with 
the support of the Swedish government. 

Despite the fact tliat many govern- 
ment officials have scant regard for con- 
temporary Federal Republic authors, 
Lattmann concluded his speech with 
some critical, but nevertheless positive, 
comments about the state. 

"The government of tills country lias 
not taken very much interest in us. 
Having been in existence a mere twenty 
years, it is in need of reform and many of 
the original hopes have not been fulfilled. 
But there has never been a more liberal 
German state - and despite everything it 
is worth living and working here.” 

Although Lattmann believes in the 
effectiveness of “language as a weapon,” 
the new association is clearly trade 
union-orientated. “But as authors are 
regarded as free-lance operators in tliis 
country - and not only by the tax offices 
- it is not easy for them to join a trade 
union. Discussions will reveal what kind 
of association with the Confederation of 
Federal Republic Trade Unions (DGB) 
would be possible. 

“Under the caption ‘trade union' all 
sorts of efforts are now being made and 
not all of them seem to be rationally 
motivated. At present it is much more 
important for the Writers’ Association to 
tackle its responsibilities like a trade 
union rather than calling itself a trade 
union.” 

In fact, preliminary, probings Indicate 
that the DGB is not very keen to admit 
writers, as a united group, into its ranks. 
For example; a little while ago the prin- 
ting workers’ union (IG Druck), which 
Gltother Grass explicitly recommended as 
the nearest refuge, told a regional writers* 
organisation that there could scarcely be 
any question of establishing another pro- 
fessional association, for instance for wri- 
tew. . . 

Publishing production staff have en- 
countered similar reserve on the part of 
other industrial unions. Evidently, trade 
union officials are afraid that ponderous 
intellectuals might stir up unrest. 

Diete; Lattmann does not deny these 
difficulties and is' therefore anxious to 
give the. association an image so as to 
hUtiate Activities. Then lpter it might be 


possible to form a trade union for all 
frce-lancc artists and writers. Lattmann 
regards the fact that the much-quoted 
internal opposition centred round 
Zwerenz and Bingel is to refrain from 
founding a rival organisation for the time 
being as a ray of hope. 

One of the association's main aims is 
to improve the economic situation of 
authors. Heinrich Bflll agreed to investi- 
gate this point. What is the social position 
of writers who up to now have been 
happy to play the "refined idiot” but 
have gradually come to be regarded as 
"fossils worthy of museum space” in the 
midst of our society. 

It is high time that writers delegated 
modesty to their “opposite numbers.” for 
"neither the state nor society will take 
the slightest notice of a minority which 
has failed to unite, which is satisfied with 
receiving the occasional laurel wreath.” 

Anyone who ignores social policy, is 
not a political factor. In any case the 
reputation which Federal Republic wri- 
ters have established bears no relation to 
copyright fees. Bull's first demand to the 
new association, which many prominent 
authors have joined spontaneously, con- 
cerns reviewing the whole copyright 
system. 

Special points for consideration in- 
clude the so-called irrevocable regulation, 
by means of wliich radio companies 
blatantly cheat authors of repeat fees, 
and royalties for paperbacks. . At present 
these royalties amount to five or six - or 
at best eight - Pfennings per volume. A 
translator receives no royalties on sales, 
or perhaps a single Pfennig if he has 
reached a favourable agreement with the 
publisher. 


Theatre in the 
department store 

In the search for new ways of attrac- 
ting theatre audiences, an association of 
young theatre and film people in Bonn 
has come to an arrangement with the 
management of a large department store. 
From June onwards there will be a 
theatre with 99 seats and auxiliary facili- 
ties within the store. 

The new Theater Zentral , which will 
stage boulevard drama as well as classical 
and experimental plays, is to open on 21 
June urith Strindberg's Miss Julie. The 
department store is providing all facilities 
free of charge. 

(DIE WELT, S June 1969) 



Dieter Lattmann 

(Phoiouty 

The writer's share of secondary righlis 
similarly negligible. Tax offices treat ac-, 
hors no differently from other entrept 
ncurs. Whether or not an author lii- 
lowed taxation relief for liis study bra 
left to the discretion of the local ct 
office. 

But these cntraprcncurs are probaBj 
the only 011 c whose prices arc dictated fcj | 
customers. They cannot even go ®t 
strike. For economic reasons 99 per out 
of writers could not keep up a strike fa 
more than two months. 

Gtlntor Grass praised Bull's speech a 
“the secularisation of n very 
fession,” in which he drew atienfamto 
the realities of creative writing within to 
context of society. 

Wenivr Schiilzc-ReimpeB 

(Dili. WI-.I.T, 10 June 


Experimental theatre at 
Frankfurt festival 


Grimm price awarded 
to Jean Fourquet 

The Brothers Grimm Prize, awards 
blannually by Marburg University, to 
been won this year by the French proto 
sor, Dr Jean Philipp Fourquet who is to 
director of the Germanic Institute atftfi 
University. 

The prize, which is worth 10^0 ; 
Marks, will be presented at a ceremonyW , 
mark the 442nd anniversary of the ft* 5, 
ding of Marburg University. A cos®* 
sion chaired by Professor Ernst 
the Hesse education minister, is resjpcsw 
b!e for awarding the prize. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 June 1*^ 


Brandt on FO’s cultural activities 


■ No sensational results but a number of 
tangible successes Is the record of this 
country’s cultural policy abroad, accord- 
ing to Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Willy Brandt. 

He was commenting on the bi-annual 
report of the. Foreign Office's cultural 
affairs department. 

Herr Brandt said that within the 
framework of the government’s Eastern 
policy it was especially significant that 


ties that have existed for hundreds^ 
years with countries now in the comm'® 
ist bloc have been re-established. 

The Foreign Office report states t 
one third of its total budget, 229 mi®, ! 
Marks, was spent on cultural actJv J l . ; 
About 77,000 persons from abf°a“ 
tended courses at 117 cultural ®“j 
Goethe instjtues. Scholarships were 
ed to 2,066 foreign students. ^ 

(KOI tier Stadt-Anzefger, 20 MW 


Packed auditoriums, knots of people 
clamouring at the door, rejoicing of those 
who just managed to get in - these were 
the external signs of a swinging Expert 
m enm 3 in. Frankfurt. No previous 
theatre festival seemed to have rite mag- 
netic force of tliis one. 

For ten days Frankfurt presents expe- 
rimental theatre, and whatever is thought 
of the artistic value of most of the plays 
presented, the interest the festival has 
awakened in the theatre is a good sign. 
The throng consists mostly of young 
people. They are hoping to come away 
with deep impressions, but they ore also 
prepared for disappointments, such as 
they experienced in the three nights of 
films. 

They are a spontaneous, loud public 
whose reactions are not always prudent. 
Their clothes are colourful, and from 
their beards and hairstyles it is apparent 
where the majority stand — on the side of 
the Extra-Parliamentary Opposition 
(AP0). They consider themselves to be 
politically progressive, and as an audience 
one cannot help wondering if they are 
capable of appreciating the more formal 
standards of modem art. 

This was an Experimenta for the pub- 
lic. More exactly, it was an Experimenta 
which tried to discover the UmitB of the 
itmands tliat can be made on the public, 
for all their disparity, the Beuys, Brocks, 
RUhms and Orianos of the festival had 
one tiling in common, namely, material. 
They present the imperfect with the 
challenge, "Finish it. See whether and 


Theatre managers 
want theatre 
agencies to remain 

The association of theatre managers is 
urging the retention of private theatre 
agencies, opposing the Bundestag resolu- 
tions on the Labour Promotion Bill. 

In a statement issued in Frankfurt, the 
“delation said that legislation now being 
Wdered by the Bundestag would mean 
jhat the Federal Agency for Labour 
exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
“ Nuremberg could allow private indivi- 
duals to act as agents only in exceptional 
cases. 

The association added that the inten- 
torn seems to be to allow commercial 
fteatie agencies to die out and make no 
Jew arrangements. This would place an 
^responsible obstacle In the way of the 
“Wire," the statement concluded. 

In the opinion of the association, the 
Antral labour office (ZAV) set up by the 
‘’“eral Agency in Frankfurt is "in its 
fWsation and staff incapable of arrang- 
adequate agency facilities for theatres 
« this country.” 

Eugen Schftndlenst, the association’s 
Rector in Cologne, told journalists that 
adopted by the Bundestag in its 
F^nt form conflicts with the Federal 
Republic’s international commitments. 
? P ies ent, this country has five, private 
Hle8tre agencies. (DIE WELT, ll June 1969) 



how our ideas can take root and grow in 
yourselves.” 

Beliind tliis approach lies an aesthetic 
principle awaiting the "mature spec- 
tator” a phrase that seems to be on 
everybody's lips. It is a principle, how- 
ever, that gives the producer (I delibe- 
rately avoid the word “artist”) a non- 
committal range of thought and feeling 
that is indefinable and at times bordering 
on the absurd — unless he keeps a tight 
hold over himself. 

Critics have attempted to describe the 
fine distinctions between these writers 
and the purpose behind their art. Expert- 
menta 3 is obviously a festival wliich 
seeks to discover the spectator less as a 
co-player than as an intellectual partner. 

Involuntarily, the festival also suggests 
tliat theatre is far beliind other modem 
art forms in wliich this conception of die 
public has asserted itself, reducing tliis 
public, however, to a small group. Two 
examples, among many others, to Illus- 
trate tliis, can be mentioned. 

Friedrich Herzfeld, writing oil atonal 
music as far back as 1954, declared in 
Muslca nova, “There lias been talk of a 
circumventive aestheticism, of a style of 
implication. Not everytliing, only the 
essentials are stated so that the listener or 
the viewer must round off the whole 
himself” 

Tliis also might havo been said by 
Jean-Luo Godard and many of Ills follo- 
wers. For ton years lie has been making 
films consisting of fragmentary scenes 
wliich the viewer connects up hi his own 
mind and weaves a pattern of thought, 
allowing his imagination free roin. Tliis is 
why dogged traditionalists, who prefer 
the finished product, regard Godard's 
films as unripe material. 

Clearly, in the thentre authors and 
spectators must first accustom themsolves 
to such subjective audience freedom. Ex- 
perlmenta 3 helped to illuminate various 
aspects of this process, but perhaps too 
little was done to clarify the autliors' 
intentions. In the case of Beuys, Brock 
and Futur-Realta references could have 
been made in the theatre to the function 




A scene from ‘A Cry of the People for 

Theatre from New York 

and purpose of the events taking place on 
the stage. This presumes of course an 
audience that is willing or anxious to be 
instructed. 

It is natural to ask: WJiy all tliis? 
Theatre of the finished product was quite 
good at times, and difficult enough too, 
wasn't it? 

Adherence to definite "artistic values” 
in a rapidly changing world is reactionary 
and inappropriate if these values are an 
excuse for the lack of courage to probe 
ahead. Tills is simply resignation. 

Another point is tliat it is essential 
tliat the individual imagnatlon should be 
again and again inflamed, unless wo are to 
become mere functional creatures bet- 
ween maclilnes and in the crowded streets 
of our cities. 

Paricipation in dramatic activities is 
one of die best means of resisting these 
corroding influences. Direct participation 
of the audience, repeatedly attempted by 
Paul PUrtnor, proved to bo unfeasible, but 
theatre has never abandoned the idea of 
indirect involvement of the spectator In 
the simulated liappcnings on the stage. 

Even Indirect participation is quite a 
challenge because a high degreo of inven- 
tiveness is required. Associations must be 
awakened, unfamiliar channels of thought 
explored, self-knowledge cultivated. 

Getting the people to participate is 



Meat' presented by the Bread and Puppet 
(Photos: Abbas Tallin ann/Inge Werth) 

difficult. Tills was embarrassingly obvious 
one evening in the Theater am Turm 
when the stage was made available to tlie 
public. Tlie results of tliis experiment 
were meagre indeed. 

Ideologists were quick to twist the 
significance of tills sad hour. It was 
suggested that tlie Akademie der clarstel - 
leitden k’iinste had lured tlie audience — 
at least, tlie APO people- into a trap by 
setting up a musty bourgeois background 
scene. 

Tliis is really the crux of the matter. Is 
it necessary to destroy tlie world in order 
to change it? 




The Ten]o Sajikl Theatre from Tokyo took part in the 'Experimenta* festival In 
Frankfurt. One of the theatre pieces they presented was 'Inugami*. 


New York performers 


In its own way the Bread and Puppet 
Thentre from Now York attempted to 
establish a bond with the audience. Tho 
group wants to communicate, to banish 
the barrier of footlights from tho viewer’s 
consciousness. 

They succeeded in doing this, pro- 
bably because tills group gives nil insight 
into the origins and growth of Its stage- 
craft. The spectator watches wliile tlie 
characters are transformed, are dressed, 
become puppets. Fragments of news- 
papers ore seen on the knobby animal 
masks. 

The play here is entwined only with 
fairy tale and legend and the vision of a 
socialist Christendom. Word and dialogue 
flow naturally, as if improvised through- 
out. 

In the tradition of the Commedia 
delTArte, theatre develops of itself, with- 
out a literary foundation. But it is fasci- 
nating, and provocative too because it is 
startlingly direct. 

Experimenta 3 endeavoured to present 
many examples of this genre, with partial 
success. Tho organisers were aware of the 
difficulties involved and decided when 
planning their programme that tlie at- 
tempt, the experiment, must at all times 
be placed before perfection in what form 
ever. 

Thus seen, it is a peculiar coincidence 
that the Experimenta, that admitted 
many people free of charge for want of 
seating accommodation, is to be followed 
by a Woche des Spielens. This has been 
organised for advertising purposes, how- 
ever. Rainer Hartmann 

( Frankfurter Pre&se, 10 7 dm 1969) 
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Health Ministry’s sex instruction book 


In the field of sex education for young 
and old die Federal Republic is Bmongst 
the avantgarde. According to the Federal 
Minister of Health, this country is the 
first to introduce sex education as a 
separate subject on the school curriculum 
and to bring out a book on sex education 
for ail the Federal states, thus ignoring 
instances of federalistic crankiness. 

The first edition of the hard-back 
book with 48 printed and illustrated 
pages will run to 100,000 copies. This 
new textbook will also be freely available 
in bookshops hi the immediate future. 

The 24 printed sides and thirteen pages 
of large-scale, four-colour illustrations des- 
cribe aspects of sexual relations. Less titan 
a generation ago, printing such a book 
would have been unthinkable. 

In Bonn, Minister of Health KSte 
Strobel invited correspondents of Federal 
Republic and foreign newspapers resident 
in the city and also die editors of 
children's newspapers in the, Bonn-Bad 
Godesberg area to an infonnatory discus- 
sion. 

Kflte Strobel prefaced her remarks by 
saying that the “sox alias” had been 
published in time for it to be avaflabe for 
the beginning of the now school-year in 
August. She said .the atlas simply dealt 
with the biology of sex; it did not poach 
on the preserves of state education minis- 
ters or of parents. 

The book would be a great help to 
teachers in planning sex aducation lessons 
and was also designed to protect teachers 
front external attacks because of the 
compulsory nature oF sex education. The 
Health Minister went on to say that 
according to a recent public opinion poll 
83 per cent of those questioned felt that 
sex education at school was essential. 1 

A decision reached by the Education 


English lessons 
using Beatles' 
songs as texts 

For many young people the Beatles 
and their songs ore the greatest. A teacher 
in Cologne is using Beatles records in his 
English lessons. At the Mtttlere Krnben - 
schule (intermediate boys' school) in Co- 
logne, beat music frequently wafts 
through t|ie classrooms and, as the tea- 
cher insists, this is an integral pari of his 
English lessons. 

For the youngest English pupils 
(12-year-olds) he chppses Beatles records' . 
with texts that are easy to translate, 1 
whilst the older children (from M on-' 
wards) are also interested in the more 
difficult texts. ' • ' 

But the 14- to 16-ycar-olds do not 
only improve their knowledge of English 
with the aid of these pop records; they 
also try to discover why the Beatles wrote 
these particular texts and what they 
wanted to communicate/ In Cologne, 
lyrics from Liverpool have replaced' 
Shakespeare. 

The Cologne teacher defends his unu- 
sual methods with a convincing argument. 
Pupils find it much more fun learning 
English with the aid of Bealles records 
tha n through ■ the conventional stories lit 
traditional textbooks. 

(Frankfurter Neue Press® , n June 2969) 


Ministers' Conference, which preceded 
publication of the sex atlas, states diat all 
school-girls and -boys should acquire ac- 
curate knowledge of human sexuality 
whilst at school. 

They should be able to understand 
sexual processes, to express themselves 
suitably on sexual matters and lo form an 
opinion on difficult or unusual sexual 
manifestations. It is intended that sex 
education at school should begin when 
pupils are fourteen years old. But before 
the end of the first school-year all cfiii- 
dren should know the difference between 
the sexes and the facts of modierhood. 


The educational aim is not simply lo 
inform pupiis of adult sexual problems 
and the behaviour of the sexes towards 
one another, but also to impart know- 
ledge of the social and legal bares of 
sexual and family life, such as engage- 
ment, marriage, the family, parental 
rights and duties, and the rights of legi- 
timate and illegitimate children. 

Young people are also to be taught 
about the ethical side of human sexu- 
ality: legal regulations for the protection 
of minors, and sexual crimes such as 
prostitution, homosexuality, rape, abor- 
tion and match-making. 
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biology departments will bear the W _ 
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gical attitude to sexuality and the rp 
ling demands made of man. 

Special courses are to be held to 4 ne w major research programme 

teachers cope with sex education bee ,i launched: the Federal Repi 
and libraries provided for teachers ftili Oceanography Commission under 
supplied with suitable literature ob ft chairmanship of Gerhard Stoltenberg 
subject. 0 f Scientific Research, has pr 

With die support of the Healths- red a comprehensive programme for 
try, the Federal Bureau for Healths line research, 
cation sponsored the sex atlas, wfe. On the basis of tltis programme, 
being published by u firm in Opladen.> estimated that 500 million Marks wi 
committee of experts set up b> ft spent on marine research and devi 
Education Minister's Conference chedttj went between 1969 and 1973. More 
the suitability of the book before pd 300 million Marks will be provided 1 
cat *°n. I Federal binds. The four coastal atnt 
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Literary studies at universities 
need to be reorganised 


Professor Wolfgang Iser, head of rite 
literary studies department at Constance 
University, has suggested that literary 
courses diould be reorganised. Professor 
Iser recommends that literary studies 
should be split into two, largely indepen- 
dent branches: one course should concen- 
trate on literary research and the other 
should be specifically orientated towards 
the teaching profession. The two bran- 
ches could then develop their own points 
of emphasis. ( ; 

• Professor Iser’s suggestion for reorgani- 
sing linguistic and literary studies repre- 
sents a contribution towards the discus- 
sion about teaching German at senior 
schoob. In accordance with the view that 
literature is “an expression of the natio- 
nal character” — a definition formulated 
after die First World War — teaching 
literature at school has up to now been 
part of the relevant foreign language 
lessons. 

Now, Professor Iser is suggesting that 
linguistic and literary classes should be 
differentiated and entrusted . to different 
teachers. The language teacher would be 
mainly responsible for actual language 
teaching and by making use of all the 
teclmical - aids could intensify foreign 
language courses considerably. 

The literature teacher could then con- 
sider his material not simply in the 
context of a particular country, but could 
look beyond the national framework and 
compare the literary manifestations of 
several countries. 

Iser’s definition of literary studies as 


the following aspects: describing literary 
works (from classical rhetoric to New 
Criticism), analysing structure and form, 
interpreting the author’s intent ions, 
poetic and literary liistory. In this con- 
text “literature” covers all text including 
so-called expository text. 

, Iser also proposes dial pedagogic 
exercises should form part of the literatu- 
re course; this would help to bridge the 
gap between academic knowledge and 


(Frankfurier Allgcmeine Zriuj 
fllr Deutschland, 11 June I 4 td- 


practical experience in schools, rf : 
would also amount to a foretasted; 
practical teaching experience so that ft 
subsequent trainee period could be siu 
tened. 

After taking his final exaininatioa 
the future literature teacher should in, 
be expected to possess encyclopaed; 
knowledge. 1 lowovcr, lie must be capati 
of investigating qualitatively varied test 
recognising their intentions and to 
initiating 1 'no n-idco logical German tt* 
thing." Literature lessons must priiraiij 
develop the pupil’s critical abilities at! 
self-expression and, to quote Iser, helf 
him to fulfill his “function within die 
general educational process." 

(STU1TCAK11.U ZtnUNli, 6 June 1965) 
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A new major research programme has 
been launched: the Federal Republic 
Oceanography Commission under the 
chairmanship of Gerhard Stoltenberg, Mi- 
nister of Scientific Research, has produ- 
ced a comprehensive programme for ma- 
rine research. 

On the basis of tltis progranune, it is 
estimated that 500 million Marks will be 
sprat on marine research and develop- 
ment between 1969 and 1973. More than 
300 million Marks will be provided from 
Federal funds. The four coastal states - 
Lower Saxony, Scliieswig-Holstein, Ham- 
burg and Bremen — will also provide 
contributions. 

Financial assistance will also be forth- 
coming from the Federal Research Asso- 
ciation and from industry, wliich is 
paying more and more attention to mari- 
ne technology and hopes to open up new 
markets or sources of raw materials in 
this way. 

(t should be stated straight away that 
this 500 million Marks is not an excessive 
rum. Quite aparL from the fact that tills is 
far less that the USA, the Soviet Union 
and even France spend in this field, It is 
worth recalling the recent, unsuccessful 
gas drilling undertaken by die Federal 
Republic North Sea Consortium. More 
than 100 million Marks were sunk into 
the sea — and this was for one project. 


. Bonn -Washington 
sun probe 
agreement 

Gerhard Stoltenborg, Minister of 
Scientific Research, and Dr Thomas 
Paine, director of the American space 
authority — NASA - have signed two 
agreements in Bonn on joint space re- 
search projects. These Federal Republic- 
American projects Involve the construc- 
tion of a “Helios" sun probe and an 
aeronomical satellite. 

As part of the Helios progranune two 
sun probes will be launched in 1974/75 
and will go nearer to the sun than any 
previous probes, to within fifty million 
kilometres. The probes will carry out ten 
Sf^ntific; experiments and will investigate 
the solar wind, magnetic ami electrical 
re*lds, cosmic radation and cosmic dust. 
They should provide new information 
shout reactions on the sun and the 
relations between the sun and die earth. 

According to the agreement betweon 
NASA and the Federal Republic, the 
probes will be built in this country and 
hunched by Atlas-Centaur rockets ap- 
proximately one year apart. Seven of the 
«n scientific experiments will be set up 
°y Federsd Republic scientists. 

Over a five-year period, this country 
w provide 230 million Marks for the 

project and the Americans will 
Attribute 120 million Marks. Stolten- 
7® to ld press representatives that the 
_r 0s project would involve scientists 
« space technologists in the most up-lo- 
problems. 

aCr °togical satellite is lo research 
•0 the upper ionosphere. The satellite 
cost the Federal Republic forty mil- 
0n Marks and will he ronstrucled in this 
toUntry. . (Huimovefsche 1 1 June 1969) 
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On the other hand, ntonoy alone Is not 
enough. The real bottleneck is likely to 
occur in the personnel field. The shortage 
of qualified marine researchers really does 
pose a serious problem. By 1972 the 
number of marine researchers in ihis 
country is to be doubled. 

' It will not be nearly so difficult for the 
Federal Republic lo catch up with the 
current American advance in marine re- 
search compared with atomic research, 
electronic data processing or space tech- 
nology, which are also classes as major 
areas of research. 

Marine research and technology is also 
in Its infancy in the USA, but the 
problems are being tackled with greater 
determination both by the government, 
which feels that military interests are also 
at slake, and by industry. 

Germans are certainly not newcomers 
as regards basic oceanographic research; 
they can be proud of their achiveniepts, 
but up to now they have mainly concen- 
trated on coastal regions. In future, hori- 
zons are to be widened. And industry will 
play an increasingly important role in 
marine research alongside the scientific 
institutes in Riel and Hamburg. 

Of course, some people may suspect 
that the government is simply filling ;i 
new watering-can in order to provide a 
border spray of subsidies for projects 
which may be very unlikely to achiove 
positive success. Some taxpayers will ask 
themselves what is the point of investiga- 
ting tltc oceans and ‘Tumbling around” 
on the seabed. 


Firstly, it should be pointed out to the 
critics that a few hundred million Marks 
over a four-year period is not exactly an 
extravagant investment in the fiiLtire. This 
is an even more valid point when one 
considers that the greater part of the 
earth’s surface, seven-tenths in fact, con- 
sists of sea. 

On the other hand, there has been talk 
of the future development of the seabed 
- for the time being there is no room for 
spectactdar visions of underwater cities. 

' The Federal Republic Oceanography 
Commission is much more concerned 
with acute practical problems in Its pro- 
gramme: exploiting mineral deposits, es- 
pecially considering the anticipated shor- 
tage of certain metals and hence the 
.higher prices. The interaction of the sea 
and the earth's atmosphere will also be 
investigated, with special reference to 
coastal preservation. 

Methods of preventing and dealing 


with contamination or the sea will also be 
researched. Everyone remembers the 
dreadful oil slicks wliich have contamina- 
ted the British coast. And last but not 
least, the programme mentions the ex- 
ploitation of food re servos in the sea. This 
Is particularly important in view of food 
shortages in developing countries. 

So, this country’s .marine researchers 
■have set themselves specific and also 
limited tasks. But, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, their radius of action is not be 
restricted. Merely carrying out research 
off the Federal Republic coast would not 
be a particularly attractive proposition 
especially as the North and Baltic Seas 
probably do not contain any . exciting 
treasures. 

international cooperation is essential 
simply in view of the legal problems 
which arise when several countries want 
to undertake die same research projects. 
In any case, broadly-based, intensive 
cooperation with foreign partners, at least 
within rite Common Market, is necessary. 
Marine research is too new, too risky 
(though full of opportunities) and too 
expensive for every individual country to 
sail under its national flag. 

(Indu&tTiekurier, 7 Juno 1969) 


Catfish - a sea relic from the 
morning of time 


Sonic of die most interesting booty 
brought back by the Federal Republic 
fisheries research vessel Wall her Herwig 
front its South African expedition last 
year were the numerous species of cat- 
fish, one of the earlist forms of organic 
life. Viktor hennu Muycr-Rochow recent- 
ly reported on this primeval species in. the 
magazine Nantr und Museum. 

These cat-fish or ciilinacra, of which 
there used to be largo numbers centuries 
ago, arc cartilaginous fish and arc dtus 
closely related to sharks. The oldest 
fossils of cat-fish come from North Devon 


Mass Hamburg tests to discover 
if fever can prevent cancer 


After the summer holidays several 
hundred thousand Hamburgers are to be 
asked to take part in a major, long-term 
experiment wliich doctors and scientists 
hope will clarify whether or not fever can 
prevent cancer. The medical journal Euro- 
med reported that this Hamburg project 
will be carried out on an even more 
gigantic scale than the famous American 
experiment to prevent heart attacks. ' 

Hamburg’s Health Senator, Sceler, and 
Professor Fromm, president of die Fede- 
ral doctors’ association, will be in charge 
of the “Hamburg Study on Cancer Preven- 
tion." “I am convinced," said Professor 
Fromm, “that the Hamburg study can 
make a valuable contribution to cancer 
prevention. There is a whole series of 
questions which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in the laboratory alone: We 
need the cooperation of broad sections of 
the public." 

Health Senator Seder commented, 
“This kind of investigation could provide 
completely new information on the ori- 
gins and prevention of this twentieth 
century sepurge.” 

This study, was investigated by the 
newspaper Hamburger Abendblatr after 


Dr Gerhard Schulz, a Hamburg doctor, 
began lo wonder on the basis of his own 
investigations and observation of patients 
whether fever could prevent cancer. Dr 
Schulz has spent years investigating can- 
cer and lus assumption aroused lively 
discussion amongst internationally fa- 
mous doctors and scientists, because it is 
a distinct possibility that fever destroys 
cancer cells in the body and protects a 
healthy person froth malicious growths 
for about five years. 

If the hopes of cancer researchers are 
confirmed, then it might be possible to 
nobody should be excluded. One dty 
must accept this task on behalf of the 
world." the world are trying to fathom. 
But, in the opinion of researchers, Dr 
Schulz’s query can only be answered if a 
large number of people are prepared 10 
cooperate and report on their health ovftr 
several years. 

The Hamburger Abeniiblatt commen- 
ted: “It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that the cancer problem which concerns 
us all, can only be solved 'through major 
community efforts from which nobody 
should be excluded: Oiie city must accept 
lids task on behalf bf the world!" . . ' 1 

(SQddoutache. ^etyiing, ;i0 j„nt .1969) 


and are more than 300 million years old. 

At that time were no Insects or birds 
on the earth and even sauna (Lizard-like 
reptiles) hnd not yet appeared, not to 
mention mammals. Cat-fish were probab- 
ly most common 200 million years later 
in live Cretaceous Period just when the 
first flowering plants and butterflies be- 
gan (0 appear. ■ • 

Only 25 species or this genus have 
survived tltc intervening centuries, mostly 
at very great depths where the cnvlroii- 
■ mental conditions have probably not al- 
tered significantly. Nevertheless, these 
few species belong to three different 
families: the short -nosed, the long-nosed 
and the dcplumt-noscd. Lost year the 
Wuhher Herwig managed to acquire ex- 
amples of all three. 

Despite their long succession of ances- 
tors, present-day cat-fish arc very like 
their prehistoric forefathers, and thus 
provide zoologists with the possibility of 
studying “living fossils." 

These creatures have no vertebral 
structure and no ribs but rite old chorda 
dorsalis wliich later developed into the 
spinal column. Their skin is still “naked," 
that is to say the scales typical of 
ossiferous fish do not occur. A characte- 
ristic exemple of short-nosed cat-fish, the 
sea-rat (so called because of its long, tliin 
tail) looks life a survivor or a long-for- 
gotten era and is only slightly reminiscent 
of a fish. 

However, the Walt/ter Herwig was par- 
ticularly lucky as far as the elephant-nosed 
family, or elephantine fish, were concer- 
ned. It caught thirty at one haul which 
suggests that these fish, wliich are about 
four to five feet long, live in large shoals. 

■ These fish take their name from their 
trunk-like snouts. In addition, they, are 
the; only chiinaera wliich have some eco- 
nomic Importance because the. flesh is 
-regarded as a dcliacy. Whereas sea-rats are 
also found off the coast of Europe and 
East Asia, elephantine fish are restricted 
to. the Southern hemisphere, . 

(Frankfurter. Allgemelne ,Zetiu ag 
flir Deutschland, 1 1 Junp 1969) 
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All ©aim on the Mark revaluation front 

NO FURTHER ACTION LIKELY UNTIL AUTUMN 


On the last Jay of his visit to Washing* 
ton, Economic Affairs Minister Karl 
Schiller emphatically denied reports in 
London newspapers of a conversation he 
iiad had with journalists. The London 
Times wrote: ‘'It is obvious that Herr 
Schiller regards revaluation of the Mark 
after the September elections as unavoid- 
able, no matter vvliich party wins the 
election.'* 

For reasons of national or party poli- 
tics, Sd idler accepted the Cabinet deci- 
sion of 9 May not to revalue. It would 
liavc been tantamount to political suicide 
if, in Wasliington of all places, he had 
expressed to British journalists exactly 
contrary views to those which, as a 
member of the present Federal govern- 
ment, he is bound to support. 

Will it be possible to get over the 
present monetary crisis without altering 
parities? The answer to tEiis question 


clearly docs not depend on events in the 
Federal Republic alone. 

The Federal government was afraid 
that even during the week preceding the 
first round of the French presidential 
election money would again start to flow 
into the Federal Republic. But every tiling 
remained calm. Since then it has been 
regarded as higlily unlikely that the sec- 
ond electoral round will upset the “sea of 
calm,” wliicli the international currency 
situation presents at the moment. 

The next critical period is likely to 
occur after the Bundestag elections. A 
victory for the Christian Democratic and 
Christian Social Unions (CDU/CSU) 
would probably not encourage anyone 
abroad to speculate or take precautions 
against revaluation of the Mark immedia- 
tely after the elections. 

Even though other countries may not 
believe the Bonn spokesman's that the 
decision not to revalue would be valid 


Schiller predicts reforms in 
world monetary system 


m 

} ! t; 


After his return from the USA, Econo- 
mic Affairs Minister Karl Schiller said 
that he expected the international mone- 
tary system to be reformed. Speaking to 
journalists at Cologne airport, he said he 
had encountered an extraordinary degree 
of determination on tliis point. 

The first stage in the efforts to intro- 
duce reforms will be the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund (EMF) in 
September when the special drawing 
lights of member uations will be discus- 
sed. 

Professor Schiller said that he was very 
satisfied with Ids talks in the USA. He 
had been impressed by the energy with 
which the American government is tack- 
ling die problem of inflation. 

A member of Schiller's delegation said 
that die complex of off-setting American 
foreign exchange costs had only been 
dealt with in general terms. The Federal 
Cabinet it to consider this question at on 
of its next sessions. It is rumoured that 
the American delegation to the off-set 
negotiations was not satisfied with this 
country's offer to pay eighty per cent of 
the 3,600 million Marks demanded by the 
U.S. 

Professor Schiller said that he had had 
cordial discussions with Finance Minister 
David Kennedy, Trade Minister Maurice 
Stans and other economic advisers of 
President Nixon during his stay in 
Washington. None of the Americans he 
conferred with had been critical of the 
Federal government's decision not to 
revalue the Mark. This decision was ac- 
cepted, and the present situation and 
likely future developments had been dis- 
cussed from this starting-point. 

Schiller confirmed that tho Nixon ad- 
ministration was very anxious that tho 
new IMF special drawing rights (which 
have yet to be settled) should be activa- 
ted as soon as possible. But the volume of 
funds avail able was not discussed. 

For the time being the Federal Repu- 
blic must wait and see how the currency 
situation develpops, as a great deal of 
international liquidity has accumulated in 


this country at present. It is, therefore, 
too early for the Federal Republic to 
plead for Iiigh or low drawing rights. 

Schiller said that continued variation 
of exchange rates would represent a very 
serious problem for the Common Market. 
The current system for supporting agri- 
culture would be considerably upset by 
fluctuating parities. 

(Hannoversche Prosse, 6 June 1969) 


The Federal Republic Corporation for 
Developing Countries will be able to 
embark on 1970 with a considerably 
liigher budget than has been available tills 
year. The increased budget of eleven 
million Marks for the increasing number 
of projects undertaken in developing 
countries was acquired after tough nego- 
tiations with the Finance Ministry. 

In addition the foundation will receive 
a contribution of 3,5 million Marks for 
special responsibilities. This means that 
the foundation should be able to fulfill its 
role as part of the Federal Republic 
technical aid programme with enough 
staff to tackle the increased number of 
projects. 

It is true that no significant changes 
are anticipated during die next phase of 
the foundation's work. But just recently 
certain complementary aspects of its 
work have become more obvious. For 
example, cooperation with the UN subsi- 
diary organisations is becoming increa- 
singly important. 

As far as international seminars are 
concerned, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAD) still takes the lead. 

Tf.!. _ _ < 


“for eternity,” no one will assume that 
immediately after the elections a 
CDU/CSU government would considor it 
right to introduce a measure which it 
condemned prior to the elections. 

With regard to the exchange rate of 
the Mark, a Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) victory would probably arouse 
varied feelings abroad. People would won- 
der whether Schiller would get the go- 
ahead from liis party and thus be able to 
do what lie felt was right before 9 May. 
namely revalue. The uncertainty would 
very likely affect the money markets. 

Nonetheless, the transfer of a few 
thousand million Marks worth of credit 
from one country to another does not 
necessarily mean that exchange rates 
must be modified, as past experience 
indicates. 

Until the autumn and directly after 
the elections no circumstances are likely 
to arise wliicli could put pressure oil the 
Federal government. The disturbance in 
international balance-, the cause of past 
currency crises, might even lose some of 
its intensity and make life easier for the 
current and the next Federal government. 

There is in fact a slight chance that 
during the second half of tliis year the 
situation will calm down somewiiat in the 
USA, because inflation is being brought 
under control tiicre. Britain is already in 
the process of creating a moderate econo- 
mic climate. 

The Federal Republic exports would 
not increase at tho rate which has caused 
so much anxiety during recent months. In 
fact, pessimists are already anticipating 
reduced export figures. And tho Japanese 


spokesman who recently prai$ed 
country’s decision against rei? 
‘because wc will soon pushyo^; 
background on all markets anw 
being taken more seriously as a messe 
of a trade disaster than he would | 
been a year ago. 

If such gloomy prophecies cal- 
ami were accompanied by slight ^ 
ning of the economy in the \}C 
Britain, then any Federal g 0VCItv 
would be able postpone revaluatkj 
some time or even indefinitely, fo- 
il n foreseeable events which night d- 
tho present currency calm occur:! 
the autumn, then politicians’ naves 
staying power will once again be £. 
strain. On the basis of last May’s 
ricnccs, one can conclude that l 
would not give way to any 
whatever form tliis pressure might ut 

And in the meanLime what will W, 
on the price front? The rational m 
ters of revaluation never claimed iL'i 
would relieve this country of all g Q 
increases. However, they did say that 
Bundesbank and the government irti 
have an easier time keeping prices uni 
control. 

Tliis will indeed be more difficult^ 
But since the inevitable rise in the p 
of industrial goods will bo nccompfc 
by more moderate increases in rents a 
agricultural products, cautious obsnra 
estimate that the cost of living will »/ 
go up by a further iwo-and-a-half lots 
per cent before the end of tliis year. 

But will the dams hold? Asfarfic, 
can see. they will hold until the aurec' 
or possibly longer. But Bonn should m 
allow the relative calm to slip by 
exploited. Oil every possible occasion if* 
government must campaign for the idn 
of harmonising economic polk/, Si Im 
in Europe. 'I his Itnig-icnn ate waM 
prevent the campaign for and agaiw 
revaluation from ussuni/ng the ehnnffl 
of a crusade. (INK wr.n , « Juno iw 


More money for developing 
countries corporation 


Of course the time lias past when 
administrative experts from the United 
Arab Republic were taught about German 
experience of government by workers' 


rni>n/*!ie d r ■ Z , it is cviucnt that this argument W" 

h™ ^ Nonetl,e I les ^ ,heso not ignore foreign policy implied 

red S.w u b n < TP le , tely sevB - Seminars due to take place in the in* 

tan«s C “ CUmS - dlale " hich arc to be organic ■ 

T ^ t P " * nt 3 P“™- conjunction with FAD. may for 

S 2 .SEELT W " ku,|! “ Bavatian « * tas ‘ E,,roptfflBf 

At the moment. Federal Republic ad- Anyone who remembers the eartj 
mmistmtjve systems are particularly ad- of the Federal Republic Foundation I(( 

mired by Brazilian officials. So far the Developing Countries and its dettft 

foundation lias helped to train four hun- ment of all kinds of activities, wiB notR 

flred Brazilian civil servants. And a fur- surprised that once again new tasks art u 

“*. r ^o^dred Brazilians will be be tackled. For example, the president i 

trained in the Federal Republic this year, the organisation, SPD Bundestag 

The desire of South American govern- ^ eor 8 Kalm-Ackcrmann, has said iW* 

ments to familiarise prospective taxation would bc worthwhile for the founds* 3 

and financial officials with the methods 10 es *®hllah an academy for senior exp^ 

’ ’ * officials from developing nation | 

The Federal Republic would be the fej I 
country to take the initiative in this 
Bui already existant administrative 1 ^! 
Acuities will mean that a good deal a j 
water will go under the bridge befort j 
foreign diplomats return to tlisir [ 


I business 

The changing face of 
advertising techniques 


Munich was the venue for the jubilee 
congress of tho Central Committee of 
Advertising Agencies (ZAW), and 2,600 
delegates turned up. Five exhibitions of 
placards, prospectuses, outdoor advertis- 
ments and industrial films give a survey of 
advertising today in all its manifold 
forms. 

The Bavarian branch of the industry's 
association again organised a competition 
similar to the one that was held six years 
ago. Of the 300 entries eighteen won 
silver medals and 31 bronze. No entry 
won gold. The seven-member jury disco- 
vered no entry that would have merited 
tliis award. 

Style lias changed In advertising. 
Where are the attractive, seductive girls, 
for example, and all the gentle, many- 
sided sex symbols which were once gene- 
rally regarded as the liidden persuaders, 
the incentives, the allurements, to buy? 

True, on entering the exhibition hall 
one is confronted by a pretty girl in a 
large-mesh miniskirt which is folded in as 
many parts as the advertising company 
produces ores and steel. But the girl is 
alone on the museum's floor, well cov- 
ered with exliibits. 

Girls in the latest advertisement arc 
town in fragmentary form — here the 
fentle slant of an eye, the suggestion of 
tys; there the curve, of a slender neck or 
tie dip of a young firm bock, hung (for 


ments. The multilateral commitment 
the Federal Republic could be eficctifc!f 
underlined in this way. 

It is evident that this argument ^ 


aim raxes- tne lean. uhigmu wun the methods acaucmy ror screw ; 

This corresponds to the current concep- em Pl°yed in this country indicates the and officials from developing n 3ti0? 

tion of Federal Republic aid policy which consid0rab le gap which developing coun- Thc FedcraI Republic would be the IjJ 

stresses agricultural problems. trles have to make up in tliis field. country to take the initiative in this f# 

a . diSt ! nc J dMn 8® em Phasis is The tendency to like the foundation’s « Bul a,read ^ e **tant administrative^ 
taking place in favour of economic and work more closely to the international flcuitIes W *H mean that a good deal rf 
5? V ieV fS l ? Ill, . th f Third Wo *». organisations could have a S? ec t ™ lK wiU tinder the bridge befert 
Thm b mpported by vital aspects of aid which Bonn at least feels wodd P*?* 1 di P lo »iats return to tlieir ho* 

weh as industrial framing as the key to desirable. The conference Taper? ^ Wi ‘ h an *PP™priate certificate, 

binIdingup ^cth/e up by international seminL^re distri- L dverti *« the high quality of Federal 

ive apparatus. buted throughout the wS'LrnS ^Public training. 


example) with watches and other pro- 
ducts. And where are the children? 

Where are they, the cuddly ones who 
until very recently were giving so many of 
our daily desires the halo of innocence 
that made buying them seem irresistible? 
What wind has blown them away, along 
with the cats and dogs that also seemed 
to be well established as meek and gentle 
persuaders of the buying art? 

Six years ago, motifs of this kind were 
found on every one of the partition walls 
on the floor of the museum. Instead of 
the ever-young girls, more men are seen 
now. Not only young men but serious- 
looking men in the mature years of their 
professional life. Also elderly men who 
have a calming reassuring effect. 

Family scenes are lively but restrained. 
Too much emotional emphasis is avoided. 
Family members seem for tiie most part 
to be engaged in deep conversation. 

Objects too advertise themselves. 
Many individual objects are seen on large 
posters, such as a fruit, a motor car, a 
engine part. 

The single object is the eye-catcher. 
Tiie captions often consist of personal 
questions or provocative statements that 
lilt people directly. 

One advertisement in the new cam- 
paign for West Berlin, for example, reads 
“Many people don’t like us.” Or, "Avoid 
Berlin if you don't want your son to be 


Thinking of doing 
business with Germany? 

Businessmen wiih designs on the German market must have conlinuous, compre- 
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Examples of the new style in layout and copy writing in current advertising cam- 
paigns. Cigarettes and drink - whisky — are big sources of advertising income. 


- - -..Uiug Bis Uiaill- 

buted throughout the world as UNdocu- 


(Handeljblair, 10 June 


cleverer tlian you.” Or, "You don’t have 
to arrive in a Rolls Royce when you deal 
with us.” 

New too are symbols and pointers 
from space travel and research and from 
developing countries. One should be a 
German, said an African beside me, hold- 
ing a foaming glass of German beer. Or, 
a child ffom the Ivory Coast, seen in the 
photograph, can go to school because the 
lumber company there not only trades 
but builds schools as well. 

The message is often projected in 
word-play rather in trick photography. 
References are made for example, to 
Uhrsachen and Asdiernionlagen (instead 
of A sehennittwocheri), which are presen- 
ted as days of decision. Old proverbs are 
twisted. For example, Wer bunte Schafe 
zilch ten konnte, hdttc sein SchSfchen 
bald im Trockencn. The egg of tho 
computer instead or Columbus’s egg is 
discovered. 

Chemical firms prefer colourful ef- 
fects. In the advertisements for consumer 
and capita) goods the colours are quieter 
than those in the advertisements for 
artistic events or programmes. Proportio- 
nately, about sixty per cent of the posters 
arc in colour. 

Today's posters appeal to the intelli- 
gent to the sensible serious-minded indivi- 
dual. One publisher of works dealing with 
the history of propylaca, for example, 
attracted considerable attention with a 
photograph of sashes studded with deco- 
rations. 

Eye-catching copy writing 


These adveriisments are designed to 
appeal to a “mature* 1 taste which has 
been refined in a world in which there is 
so much to see. Today, people are also 
able to enjoy the surprise effects of pop 
and op graphic art. 

Also, people's refined sense of appre- 
ciation enables them to enjoy elegant 
word-play. Ordinary advertisements are 
accepted as a matter of course, everyone 
has a basic store of concepts, slogarts and 
rhymes and enjoys seeing these being 
turned and twisted to convey an idea. 

A display of outdoor advertising was 
also arranged for the first time in Munich. 
According to the organisers, this branch 
of advertising has great potential since 
people's way of looking at things has 
changed with the times. 

Modem consumers travelling by road 
and rail assimilate unconsciously from 
filling stations along the way, through 
cities and countryside, what is offered 
tjiem. Advertisers seek slogans (hat are as 
short and graphic symbols that are as 
compact as possible. . 


Between 200 and 300 industrial films 
are made yearly in the Federal Republic. 
Last year, a record 340 were turned out. 

Many of these films were shown daily 
during tiie Munich exhibition. Filins are 
used by industrial companies mainly to 
Improve their image, if this needs improv- 
ing. 

The viewer is to be informed. Since 
information cannot be doled out on bloc, 
he must also be entertained by the film. 

Spicing advertising films with the right 
measure of information and entertain- 
ment is an nit In itself. Good directors 
and clever application of the artistic 
principles involved in such productions 
are the prime conditions of success. An 
appeal must be made to the heart as well 
as to the intellect. 

Graphic artists, it was agreed in Mu- 
nich, are to call themselves designers In 

future, (llnmhurncr Ahomllilatt, 11 Juno 1969) 


Advertising 
symposium meets 
in Munich 

Minister or Economic Affairs Karl 
Schiller welcomed 2,600 delegates to a 
symposium on advertising in Munich. He 
called the delegates the "secret rulers of 
tliis world.” 

Professor Scliillcr said thai the 16,000 
million Marks spent on advertising in this 
country annually represents about one 
fifth of government spending on the 
Bundesivehr. “That is a comparison of 
one power with another,” he said. 

Advertising is necessary as a growth 
hormone in all sectors of the economy, 
according to Karl Schiller. Dr Wilhelm 
Tigges, president of the advertising agen- 
cies' association, said that advertising In 
competitive world is a means to maintain 
the momentum of industry and trade. 

In an opening address Professor Karl 
SteMbuch, commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
trade's association, predicted that “the 
familiar newspaper, tecluiically more per- 
fect and topical, will 'continue to be the 
principal medium of advertising in 2000. 
By them, three-dimensional colour televi- 
sion may have been introduced and also a 
new facility — tire “immaterial” news- 
paper delivered to the house by TV-radio, 

- A long-term objective of communica- 
tions media, which is also important in 
advertising, is an device about the side of 
a. pocket watch and as easily wiiliin reach 
with which “very person in 2000 can be 
reached everywhere in sound and pic- 
ture.” {Fruikfbrter NeiM Pieisa, 12 June 1969) 
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MOTORING 

Scientist investigates the dangers 
of fatigue at the wheel 


Driving is hard work botli physically 
and mentally. Its physiological mechan- 
isms of tiredness are hi a class by 
themselves. Yet many a motorist only 
realises the fact when it is too late. 

Professor Wolf MtUIer-Limroth, head 
. of the department of work physiology at 
Munich Technical University, recently 
dealt in detail with these tiredness 
symptoms and their causes and repercus- 
sions in a paper delivered to specialists in 
casualty and traffic medicine. 

Tiredness at the wheel is due not only 
to changes In the metabolism of cells in 
the cerebrum in the course of the day. A 
second factor Is involved: the decline in 
activity at the body's central switchboard 
caused by monotony, continuous static 
muscular activity or strain. , . 

. Driving consists mainly of perceiving 
and processing sensual impressions by 
means of what is called static muscular 
activity and senso-motoric reactions. 

These functions are all controlled, 
coordinated and passed on to tlie appro- 
priate organs of sense or reaction by the 
central nervous system. This reticular 
forination is a closely-woven network of 
nerve cells and fibres between two sec- 
tions of the brain. 

Not a single nerve impulse from the 
body reaches the cerebrum and cons- 
ciousness without having passed through 
this nervous tissue. Nor does any nervous 
stimulus reach Its destination anywhere in 
the, body without having passed through 
the central nervous system, for tliis is 
where it is beamed automatically at all 
organs concerned, regardless where it 
originated. 

The sfglit of a child suddenly crossing 
the road, for Instance, automatically trig- 


STUTTOARTER 

ZEITUNG 


First aid first 

then driving 
. . , , , test 

JfcpM August ail learner driTOrs in 
m country must provide' proof tiefbre 
taking the driving test that they, have 
■ pbied badc knowledge pf fir 5 t aid for tha 
Injured on the roads. . • 

According tp the W W HaU a -Uppe re f 

ensure thit all, leader drivers will be atie 

t0 Sid aiurses have fcpen 

completed. " . ■ ■ ’ 

Drivers Vho ; Have ’attended first aid 
courees will be iff a position to tSce \the 
most iirgeht: neces&iy steps 'on thesppt, 

’ (SSddeutsche Zefhingj 7 liiiie lSis) 

•I? ' 1 1 S 1 , . . I • J *" ft i .i ■ I r* | i |t ' 


Lufthansa proposes ! 
( cut-rate flifflits ■' 

’’ ■' r • 1 i r I . . r . : • • ' ® I; 

Lufthansa^ whobperate domestic ser- 
vices at .an i annua! loss, of kt , least ten 
million Marks, are to follow: in the 1 foot- 
steps of the. Bundesbahn and offer cut-' 
rate flights within this country. Proposals 
are to be submitted shortly to the Federal 
Transport Ministry. There is talk of cuts 
of up, to fifty per cent on the normal 
fares. (lrtduafrrakuriar, 7 June 1969) 


gers off reactions the motorist has learnt 
in the course of liis experience. He 
brakes, moves to one side and sounds his 
horn. At the same time the central 
nervous system ensures that he brakes 
and veers to the right extent. The system 
is thus responsible both for perceiving, 
reacting immediately and correctly and 
grading finely the movements made. 

Tjie central nervous system does, how- 
ever, need impulses to set this process in 
motion. It does so by means of differen- 
ces in stimulus. T|ie individual stimulus 
with Its bioelectric potential runs right 
through the system without losing any 
energy. 

, Successive impulses of varying intensi- 
ty, quality and other characteristics (will 
power, reports of move me nt from the 
muscles and emotional stimuli of varying 
degrees) activate the system os they pass 
through. 

If these differences are lacking, the 
activity of the central nervous system 
declines as a result of the lack of inner 
tension. Monotony, physiological tired- 
ness and strain all lessen the level of 
activity of the central nervous system. 
The updiot is slower reactions and a 
decline in perception. 

. Static muscular . activity su pplies mo- 
notonous impulses to the central switch- 
board. When traffic is completely mono- 
tonous, nothing can be made out in. llio 
dark and physical tiredness makes its 
appearance in tiro night, particularly driv- 
ing in convoy, the level of reticular 
activity falling far below the minimum 
essential for driving. 

i Reaction times grow longer, sense im- 
passions ,are reduced to a number of 
makimum-respone situations, and muscu- 


lar reactions are uncontrolled. Distances 
are misjudged, changes in the traffic 
situation are noted too late, the motorist 
brakes too late and too feebly and fright 
is the only reaction. 

Completely exhausted drivers even 
begin to have hallucinations. Monotony 
and warmth imperceptibly dull attenti- 
veness. At this stage the motorist has no 
reserves on which to' call should the 
traffic situation require an immediate 
response and swift action. 

The activity of the central nvefvous 
system differs considerably from one 
person to the next. Practice can extend it 
but everyone has a limit. What is more, 
many drugs, particularly tranquilisers and 
alcohol, reduce central nervous activity 
over and above tlie process of tiring. 
Strong coffee can also vary in its effect. It 
can both stimulate and check responses. 

Stimuli of varying kind, strength and 
origin are accordingly needed to activate 
the reticular formation in the brain. 
Static muscular activity must be inter- 
rupted by means of standing up, stretch- 
ing and moving about. This prompts the 
receptors of depth sensitivity in the 


muscles to beam activating i mpu]to 
the central nervous system. 1 

Cool, moving air or water has ih ( , 
effect. The refreshing feeling of 
the skin is well enough known ’ 
more fatigued a person is, the morci 
vuls of bodily motion arc necessary n 
blood circulation back on an eii 
too. 

Blood should not he channelled,, 
from the central nervous sysfc, 
means of eating a hearty meal 
motorists should take a cat nss;. 
eating well). When setting out on h 
motorists should not try to un? 
dally rhythm upside-down from*, 
to the next. 

It concerns you! 

These, of course, are all point* thin 
known from practical experience 
many people feel they apply ofy 
others, not to themselves, ftfo 
MUller-Limro tii’s researches prove,: 
hold general validity. To know thehr 
to be more liable to behave sensibly. 

Tiredness is no excuse for negligjr? 
something does happen. Tiredness oft 
kind makes its presence felt ingood!: 
to pull hi and take a rest. Exit- 
tiredness only comes like a bolt om. 
tlie blue iii cases of illness, but wha: 
individual is ill lie ought to realise ik‘; 
cannot give of his best. 

tsi u r i c a k i r.it zia i UNti, io Juki-* 


L-drivers should practise more 
before being given a licence 


Year by year the number of road 
dentlis in this country roach divisional 
strength and the number of injuries Is 
equivalent to the manpower of an entire 
army. It is only common sonso to wel- 
come any attempt to call a hult to the 
terrible carnago that takes place on the 
roads. 

; Tire Bonn hearing on automobile safe- 
ty a few months ago was one such 
attempt. Y?t occasionally good intentions 



Look.no hands! 


ft* 


(Ml to. SI \ . j 

r fis raS 
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J ratc t l i* n9 th ® Instrument panel. This Is the stand schbol f should concentrate on. No 

matlc •‘allcar used by [Hamburg Underground. Express locomotives oanahin nt can °^ ecl 10 five 01 ten lessons more- 
.P«d, of U p ,0 125 rt..,e,„ hour ^. In c^ y l ~1uZ b a« 0 0 „! 


| TECHNOLOGY 

Transport research 
cooperation with 
the Americans 

This country and tlie United States 
intend to collaborate on transport re- 
search and exchange research data Trans- 
port Minister Leber and his opposite 
number John A. Volpe of the United 
States agreed in the course of a one-day 
fact-finding trip to Bonn made by the US 
official. 

At a press conference Mr Volpe stated 
that the United States was ahead in 
research on air and road safety but willing 
to pass on its knowledge to this country. 
The Federal Republic, on tire other hand, 
was ahead In urban express traffic and 
underground railway development. 

(RHEIN-NECKAR-ZEITUNG, 11 June 1969) 

Oil pollution 
agreement 

, Countries bordering the North Sea are 
lo increase cooperation in combating oil 
pollution. An agreement between this 
country, Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden and 
Northern Ireland was signed in Bonn 
recently by Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt. Stranded and shipwrecked tan- 
kers such as tire Torrey Canyon and the 
Anne Mildred Brnevlg have caused serious 
coastal and seawater pollution in recent 
years, 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 1 1 June 1969) 


Static jet engine development 
by Aerospace Association 


DIE(§WELT 

UHAtHXMlOR TtftSIllfUNO W* DSUT*CMU» 


Near Trauen on the LUneburg heath 
the Federal Republic Aerospace Research 
Association is working in conjunction 
with a domestic firm active in aerospace 
work on a new static jet engine capable of 
continuous acceleration from nil to Mach 
5. 

The idea of the static jet engine dates 
back to developments made during the 
Second World War. Walter Alvermann, 
tire engineer in charge of the project, 
recently outlined the aims of tlie project 
at a symposium arranged jointly by the 
two organisations. 

Fuel is continuously injected into the 
jet, which is open at both ends and 
slightly wider in front of the combustion 
chamber. Ignition in the combustion 
chamber, once only, and gases shoot out 
of both ends. 

As long, then, as the aircraft is statio- 
nary tlie two impulses cancel one another 
out. As soon as it moves static pressure in 
the front of the jet is more powerful and 
the gas escapes more easily at tire rear, 
providing additional thnist. 

. Conventional static jets functioned on- 
ly when the aircraft had reached a speed 


of about 500 knots. The latest develop- 
ment is said to work from a standing start 
by means of artificial generation of pres- 
sure at the entrance to the tube. 

As a result of the emission of gas low 
pressure Is created In the combustion 
chamber, leading to the intake of fresh 
air. The new gas mixture Ignites in the 
hot gas that remains in the chamber and 
the whole process Is repeated — ninety 
times in the course of a single second. To 
begin with, then, tlie jet functions inter- 
mittently or by means of pulsation. 

As in flight an increasingly powerful 
jet of pressurised air is blown against the 
intake opening. The Trauen engineers 
want to go to about the speed of sound 
(Mach 1) and then make the transition 
from pulsating to continual operation. 

As the Mach rating increases the en- 
gine grows more efficient. The research 
team hope to crack the secret of conti- 
nuous operation this year. 

If everything goes according to plan 
this country, Herr Alvermann reckons, 
could make an appreciable contribution 
to space (light leclinology. It would seem 
possible one day to equip the first stage 
of spacecraft launchers with air-intake 
static jets instead of far more expensive 
rocket engines. 

The Trauen researchers have another 
idea that would make static jets ready for 
use in space. A, rocket engine could be 
fitted with a static jet mantle. The thrust 


go beyond rlu- limits of 
This accusation nmsi be levelled Mi 
proposal made ,ii a podium discus'; 
hold in Frankfurt. 

Werner llilff, president of lire Fed;ri 
Republic Driving Inst rue tors’ Associate 
came om in favour of a drastic incrsxi 
tire number of compulsory driving le&’j 
learner drivers take. Eighty to 100 to 
at the wheel of the driving schooiym ; 
he claimed, a worthwhile target -fn£; 
interest of road safety, of course. 

The only matter of course ds far isfc 
suggestion is concerned is an lucre# 3 
driving schools' takings, which Href 
dually on the' decline now that detail 
has largely been mot. 

This is not to say that there is nofci 
, in the argument that the present pH^ 
of sending people with a mere fifiK" 8 
twenty hours’ driving practice out ( 
the roads with the ink still damp oil ^ 
driving licences is less than adequ# 0 
the requirements of modem traffic- j 

Increasing the number of drftfoij* 5, 
sons taken five fold is not the soW* 
though. First, the learner will develop • 
kind of hospitalitis. After benefiting^ 
dufil controls for so long he or she 
longer be able to manage witho ul ^ 
swift reactions of the instructor ftP 
passenger seat. 

Second, holders of newly-issued !$ 
ces tend to drive particularly carefc 1 
and considerately. They are not ttotf 
vers that represent a danger .to 
safety. The principal danger are old.^j 
motorists, a few genuine menaces 
Sunday drivers. . | 

What learner drivers gain too 
experience of is driving on trunk 





wtmmm 


(I’huto: Meueracliniitt/Uaikow) 

of tire rocket could be throttled near the 
Earth where enough air Is 'available for 
the static jets. With increasing elevation 
the main part of propulsion would gra- 
dually be taken over by the conventional 
rocket engine. <dik wk lt, 7 June 1 969) 
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ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the Lon best in the world, both 
its coverage and its editorial contents assume international 
significance. Twice Ihe Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers ol the world. The first time, 
in 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York. The second time, In 196-1, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United Stales. 

"Zeitung ftir Deutschland" (“Newspaper for Germany") Is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine’s underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of Us own, the paper has 450 


“stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go lo 
subscribers, 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung is Ihe paper ol the business- 
man and the politician, and Indeed of everyone who matters in 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous news- 
papers Its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
an international level. !< 
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ZEITUNG FOR DEUTSCHLAND 

Member of T.E.A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) ■■ 

: ■ 1 . i ■ ; * ' : :-i 

Advertising representatives for U.S. A): 1 1 ■ ■■ . > • 

I.N.T.A. Internationa] Newspaper and Trade Advertising, 1560 Broadway, New. Y.Qrk. N.V. .fo636, Te|. 212 581-3755 

Advertising representative fqr U.K.: ; 

AF International, Advertising Services Ltd, 7/9 Bak^r Street, London W:i„ Tel, Welbedt 5407 '■ 1 
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Hamburg’s Hagenbeck Zoo, the zoo 
without bars and fences 
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“Herr Hagonbeck will come very soon. 
Please take a seat for a moment,” the 
attendant in a green uniform said. He lead 
me through the passageways of the fa- 
mous building past the main doorway 
where the PaUenberg bronzes stand. 

I was shown into the visitors room 
which looked over the park through large 
glass windows furnished like a club room 
with dark leather chairs and a dark wood 
table. • 

The eye fell immediately upon the 
portrait of Carl Hagenbeck who was born 
125 years ago on 10 June. His name is 
famous all over the world. 

On the left over a leather aofa there is 
a second portrait. This is of a fishmonger 
by the name of Gottfried Class Hagen- 
beck, Carl’s father. He brought seals to St 
Pauli in 1848 for the first time and 
thereby laid the foundations of an enter- 
prise of which he never dreamt. 

Below the picure of his great-grand- 
father Dietrich Hagenbeck has his desk. 
He is the junior director of the zoo wliich 
he manages in cooperation with his uncle, 
Carl-Heinrich Hagenbeck. Dietrich Hagen- 
beck is a resilient man wlio directs the 



Second World War,” said Dietrich Hagen- 
beck. “There was at that time as many as 
50 large, medium-sized and small circuses 

i.L!_ . .. . Ill « 


family business, the fourth generation to ^ a f ge * ine( *ium-sized and small circuses 
do so, with a persistent passion. The zoo ^ t ^ s countr y- We spent a lot of money 
• on it and we needed this cash for the zoo. 

Ill - « m m • 


is now an immense enterprise and still 
kept going today without subsidies from 
the public purse. 

Dietrich Hagenbeck did not know his 
great-grandfather, tlie man with the 
snow-wlilte whiskers. The founder of the 
world famous zoo died a year before the 
First World War commenced. He was only 
able to enjoy the pleasure of seeing his 
life*s work operating for six years. To 
bring his vision of having an animal park 
on the open plan to realisation he had to 
travel four continents in the world, firstly 
as a representative of a circus enterprise. 

In this way Carl Hagenbeck was able 
to leave to Ids sons a firmly established 


We have also had to reduce our opera- 
tions in dealing in animals generally. 

“When new animals are ordered they 
have to go into quarantine at the place of 
capture. Then the animals have to be 
transported to tills country and then they 
have to go once more into quarantine. A 
veterinary surgeon has to look after them 
and then there is customs duty to be 
paid. Tills costs a lot of money and the 
price goes up and up all the time. 

"We no longer send out our own 
expeditions to catcli animals. Previously 
we had hunters working for us ail over 
the world, solely for the Hagenbeck 


The animals in an almost natural setting (Photos; Archlv) 

experience any kind of anxiety. Tills can 
be the motive behind the wildness tliat 
many creatures display. Anxiety can de- 
velop from the animal being in new 
surroundings. A sure way of reassuring 
the animals of their position is to hove 
the same people looking after them all 
the time. If the creature becomes anxious 
then it is liable to bite, hammer with its 
hooves and generally act in a dangerous 
manner. Dangers that can beset an intru- 
der into the animal’s world con be avoi- 
ded If tiie animal is used to being handled 
by human beings. 

The days when animals and man were 
kept apart are a tiring of the past. There 
should be as much contact as possible 
between animals and man. 


But who knows wliich 
feed? pie provisions for the 
provided by the zoo includes meatiw 
vegetables, plants and chemical* S 
stuffs. The public give the animal 
bread, nuts and sugar. But too mJ 
sugar given to many miimals day aften 
can, unless supervision is applied 
tlie death of on animal. * 

Inedible, hard tilings, offered by 
knowing children or in lliouglnfeL 
can also cause illness or oven death 
many animals in the zoo. 

“A walrus,” said Dietrich Hageto 
“for instance takes his food by sw* 
His powers of suction are consHaj 
Ho con drag out the plug in his swim- 
basin with one breath, a feat thatiS 
take a fairly strong man no an»Mi 
effort. Tlie creature pokes Ills 
eveiyiliing that lies on tlie ground, n 
imagine what would happen if adtidb 
thrown a ball in tlie animal’s vid%j 
The notice “Please do not fetdfr 
animals” thus lias greater implkafij 
than would at first appear. Accordty' 
the Hagenbeck family man shouMfi 
counter tlie animals without eras 
trouble either way. 

To do tliis tlie middle way lias halt 
be discovered. Animals need to live tfa 
lives in tlie way that nature intend 
them to do. And more than a mfllh 
people go to the Hagenbeck zoo i l 
Hamburg annually to see the animi 
They are able to see the animals aitkj 
naturally are without fear. 

(DIE WELT, 7 June Ml) 

Every other person j 
still lives where 
he or she was born 

More than forty per cent of all tbs ■ 
people in the Federal Republic*^ 
tho same place where they ware tan, 
Elevon per cent movod to their pitiefl 
homes before the end of die last war. 

These figures were presented la i 
report written by a Bad Godcsbcrg in& 
tuto dealing with social-economic qu»f 
lions, 1 




...... _ The green reserve without bars gives . . . 

the world, solely for the Hagenbeck tlie illusion of tho animals living without Bons. j 

enterprise. Then we did supply animals to barriers of any kind. Broad ditches and a Tho survey continued that the otto, 
other zoological Institutions. But we have zone which separates tho animals from ^ 10 population had moved to ihrij 

slowly withdrawn from being a broker in die human beings are tlie means of ‘ ' * 

,h “” .ff.i.. ...I - ■ preventing death in the zoo. 

Over the no-man’s land die animals 
and the people eye each other, the 
animals and tiieir natural enemy - man! 

Visitors to the zoo have only to pay 3.50 
Marks at the cadi desk and they can 
wander round the zoo in contact with the 
animals, but protected, and able to feed 
them. 


Carl Hagenbeck 

inheritence. But in 1943 what had taken 
an immeasurable amount of time to build 
up was destroyed in one and a half hours 
by bombs. As much as 80 per cent of the 
animal park was reduced to ashes. Many 
of the animals did, however, survive, but 
few remain in the park today. 

Now all the scars of war have been 
healed and the open plan zoo is as spick 
and span as it ever was, more so. The 
Hagenbecks are a family who possess 
qualities of tougluiess and far-sightedness. 

“We had to give up the circus after the 


v n uAvmu lil 

these affairs and tlie other zoos have their 
own contacts with whom they work 
direct” 

I then asked: “But you breed ani- 
mals? ” 

“Oh yes,” Dietrich Hagenbeck ans- 
wered. “We breed rare ani mals whose 
young we can sell elsewhere. Or exchange 
for other an im a ls that we require. We give 
special emphasis to especially beautiful 
specimens and we are always acquiring 
animals that we have never before had. 

“For example when my uncle wont to 
New Dehli in 1956 in order to give advice 
for tlie plans fqi a national park in India 
he was offered not only a honorary 
degree but also a rhinoceros that was then 
very difficult to acquire. Eventually the 
Indian government gave permission for 
him to have it.” 

The Hagenbeck capital is an immense 
amount of special experience in travelling 
all over the world for zoological purposes. 
The zoo investigates every novelty that 
comes along until it becomes for them 
nothing very special. 

It is not only necessary to be well 
aware of the behaviour of the animals but 
to be able to look after them and keep 
them In good health. It is also important, 
of course, to see that the animals are kept 
safely and safely kept as far as the public 
is concerned. 

It is essential that the animals do not 


present homes in the first few ,~ 
iinmcdlateiy following the War’s end. 

Seven per cent of all adults, thaii 
about three million people, moved »! 
their present homes the past three yf® 
It was interesting to note from ^ 
report that men are considerably nffli 
prone to remain in their birthplace tlia 
are women. (Frankfurter Ailgemelne ZcM ] 
fllr Deutschland, 21 June $9 
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Meier wins European welter 
weight championship 


GUnter Meier 

(Photo: HorstmOller) 


“That,” said GUnther Meier, “is tliat. I 
may not have been allowed to become 
Federal Republic champion but instead I 
am now European champion.” These 
were liis first words after a deserved 
victory, flooring liis opponent in tlie tliird 
round, against Victor Silbennann of Ru- 
mania in tlie welterweight final of tlie 
eighteenth European amateur boxing 
championships. 

Bundeswehr corpora] Meier’s satisfac- 
tion at this rehabilitation was plain 
enough. He is stQl hopping mad about 
being disqualified by Berlin referee Bos 
for using his head in the national cham- 
pionships. 

“Here in Buciiarest I deliberately held 
my head even lower but not once was I 
warned for butting in my four bouts 


here,” tlie engaging young man adds by 
way of underlining the dubiousness of the 
Berlin judgement. 

In annoyance at tliis decision Meier 
had announced after the national cham- 
pionships that lie would no longer box 
for liis country, but head coach Dieter 
Wemhfiner succeeded in persuading the 
Mexico City bronze medallist to change 
liis mind. And in Bucharest GUnther 
Meier was the only West European to 
break tlie monopoly of Eastern bloc 
boxers. 

Meier is a dedicated boxer although 
the best of luck lias not always come liis 
way. Because he is a soldier he was not 
allowed to take part in the 1965 Euro- 
pean cliampiondiips in East Berlin and 
two years later he was unable to take part 


in the Rome championships because of 
injury. 

Broken collar-bones, shoulder-blades, a 
broken nose and hand injuries have con- 
tinually handicapped southpaw Meier in 
his boxing career but nothing has stopped 
him from ambitiously carrying on. 

His first major success was at last 
year’s Olympic Games in Mexico City 
when he won the light middleweight 
bronze medal. But this was not enough 
for tlie three-time Federal Republic 
champion. In order to boost his prospects 
he decided to sweat off a few pounds and 
box only at welterweight. 

“After Mexico I trained two hours a 
day and did two mites cross-country late 
in the evening. Over the past few weeks I 
liave drunk next to no tiring. 1 was deter- 

iHilndiner#friwr . : : 


Eattvog 


Max Schmeling comments on 
the future boxing 


7 he outcome of the European amateur 
boxing championships is encouraging on- 
ly for the superficial observer. GUnther 
Mer may have won gold ami Peter 
Mussing bronze but none of this country's 
other representatives even reached the 
sen&finuls In their respective weights, ts 
the crisis in boxing in this country hope- 
less? None other than Max Schmeling, 
professional world heavyweight champion 
from 1930 to 1932, the man who beat 
Brown Bomber Joe Louis and still the idol 
of millions, here voices his own expert 
opinion. 

Max Schmeling, is there any hope for 
boxing? 

"Oh yes, I take an optimistic view. 
Only a few good people need to appear, 
like this GUnther Meier or heavyweight 
Peter Hussing, about whom I am particu- 
larly pleased, of course, and public inte- 
rest in boxing is back immediately.” 

Must there be idols? 

“Of course, there have to be in every 
J 011 * When I started Jack Dempsey of 
Africa was my ideal. They are the 
pe°ple youngsters try to emulate and 
boxing particularly needs them.” 

But the idols have aiways been profes- 
SonaJs like yourself. 

y^s, and that is why professional 
boxing needs good amateurs. And the 
^teurs, again, need first-class professio- 
nals. Neither can do without the other.” 

h docs not seem to have much effect 
* l the moment. 

“There Is no incentive. Young people 
ean t too much. How is a young amateur 


going to react to an offer of 600 Marks 
for liis first professional bout? He can 
earn better money at work.” 

Does an amateur stand any chance of 
earning good money as professional? 

"Not half. The prospects have never 
been as good, if a man is well built up — 
and a great deal of sins are committed 
there — he can box Ills way to tlie top in 
two years. That has never been possible in 
the past.” 

Are there not other reasons for tho 
wretched state boxing is in? 


“Of course, any number. There is, 
mainly, the sociological problem. Boxers 
generally come from tlie lower classes. 
And who is going to lay himself open to 
charges of tliat sort these days? .” 

Back to the amateurs. Do you know 
tliis country’s team? 

“At Mexico City 1 spent all iny time in 
the boxing arena. Even though a few 
people may think differently, tliis coun- 
try’s boys were every bit of match for 
their opponents in terms of technique.” 

Yet they arc still not world class. 

“They lack the toughness. To win a 
tournament, which Is what the European 
championships were, you need to have 
enormous staying power. This calls for 
will power, energy and hunger for 
success.” 

(I-Tankfurtor Rundschau, 10 June 1960) 


Hr Milk, Whuthaitj toiiM vnd.Spert 

mined to lose as little substance as pos- 
sible despite changing to a lower weight. 
Not until after the cross-country run did I 
allow myself a pint of beer, and by then I 
liad earned it.” 

On the side, os it were, 27-year-old 
Meier completed his training for promo- 
tion to corporal after the Olympics too. 
He is now an instructor at Altenstndt 
para troop training squadron. 

“1 rcafly owe a lot to tlie Bundes- 
wehr,” he says. “Only very occasionally 
has there been any difficulty about leave 
or training. Even so, l wonder whether 
life as a professional soldier is for me. I 
would really prefer to be a sports instruc- 
tor," the newly-crowned European cham- 
pion reckons. 

Maybe this is a case for the ABA to 
step in. As soon os lie lias decided on n 
career Gilntlier Meier, who is engaged to a 
young sports mistress, intends to marry. 
Will tills mean an end to boxing? “No, 
on no account. In 1972 I want to win 
another medal at die Munich Olympics.” 

(MUnch er Markur, JO June 1969} 


Europe's amateur boxers are a stage 
further but it is doubtful whether they 
have made real progress. In none of tlie 
seventeen European choinpionsliips prior 
to Bucharest were there so many encoun- 
ters between evenly-matched contestants. 
Only 29 of 169 bouts in the Rumanian 
capital failed to go the full distance. 

There has, then, been a general in- 
crease in standards. Only a few years ago 
the Rumanians, Bulgarians and Yugoslavs 
had stamina and fight but lacked techni- 
que while the French and the British 
lacked physique. Both have improved. 

From tills country's viewpoint the 
final outcome appears more than satisfac- 
tory. In his 237th fight since 1957, of 
which 226 hare been won, three drawn 
and eight lost, Gunther Meier more than 
won the weltcrweigth crown. 

The paratroop corporal from Alten- 
stadt defeated 22-year-old Victor Silber- 
mann. from Bucharest by a 4:1 points 


Evenly-matched contestants at 
Bucharest championships 


decision to become, together with 
successful title defenders Valeri Frolov 
and Dan Fozniak and their fellow-coun- 
trymen Valeri Tregubov and Vladimir 
Tarasenkov of the Soviet Union, one of 
the most impressive champions. 

But one Meier does not make an 
amateur boxing summer, even though 
21 -year-old youngster Peter Hussing won 
a heavyweight bronze. The optica] im- 
presion conveyed by the oversized team, 
was none too spectacular. Every one of 
the other eight boxers waved goodbye to 
the ring after his first bout. 

This country’s amateur boxing associa- 
tion may have won its twentieth Euro- 
pean gold medal and its tenth since 1945 


at Bucharest but It lias still reached a 
turning-point at which no longer words 
but only actions count. 

One point is clear. The present training 
and 1 selection methods must be abando- 
ned. The manager and head coach must at 
long last gain a clear idea of direction. 

Without regional centres and increa- 
sing use of additional regional trainers, 
who. must, however, be kept better in tlie 
picture, without systematic rather than 
haphazard training of promising youngs- 
ters, without the possible engagement of 
foreign coaches (Eugcn Fueresz of Ruma- 
nia and others are available) a step in tlie 
right direction will not be made, 

(ST UTTGA RTE.R ZE1TUNO, 10 June 1969) 
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